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“HANDSOME BUT LtVED- 
IN, PINE LOOKS LESS LIKE 
A CARDBOARD JOCK THAN A 
HOTSHOT WHO’S BROWN UP 
HITTINB THE BOTTLE, THE BOOKS 
AND THE BUY NEXT TO HIM.’’ 


Corkscrewing past space debris, photon fire and blazing starships, 
we are sent hunling headfirst into JJ Abrams' rebooted Star Trek universe - 
just minutes before baby James Tiberius Kirk is too. Blasted out of the 
womb just as he's blasted out of an escape pod, Kirk will never meet his 
father, vt^io single-handedly crash-courses the decimated l/SS Kelvin into 
its Romulan attacker to save his newborn son. 

But, brieflyartdaudally wedomeetKirkSnr. Andit'ssute^no acddent 
that Abrams sends a Siarfieet captain to an ex[^osive hero-death in the 
opening scene, it's mote like a symbolic passing. More like a mission 
statement. More than Bond or Batman, Abrams' Star TVeft is a radical 
franchise rebirth - as bald as its title. 

Speed and style are what Abrams pumps into the heart of Gene 
Roddenberty's sci-fi sap. He bare^letsihecredit sequence cool off before 


we warp forward a decade to find that Kirk is his father's son. Tb the 
soundtrack yawps of the Beastie Boys' 'Sabotage', tvreen wild-child Kiik 
joyrides a sports car across the Iowa desert with a police hoverbike in 
hot putsuit. 

We warp again, past Kirk's teen years. Because we see them all in 
Chris Pine's face Handsome but lived-in, Pinelootelesslike a cardboard 
jock from The Hills than a hotshot who's grown up hitting the bottle, the 
books and the guy r^ to him. He's been dapped by a lot of women and 
screwed a lot more. 

Cocl^, impulsive and embarrassingly likeable. Pine's Kirk is all Good 
WilHumine - genius dropout, lost boy rebel without a cause. Destiny 
waits for him al Starfleet. His interview invdves being dragged drunk 
and bloodied out of another bar brawl after a fumbled pass al Uhura ^ 


“IT’S MAVERICK 

KIRK’S MIRROR- 

TWIN RIVALRY WITH 
ZACHARY QUINTO’S 
ICE-MAN SHOCK THAT 
GIVES STAR TREK ITS 
GRISTLE. BOTH ARE 
BROISEO FROIT FROM 
BROKEN ROOTS.” 


(Zoe Saldana^. Again. Abrams jua hits the fast-forward button to assemble 
the Enieipriseciewat Starfleet Academy: Kail Uiban's grumbling 'Bones' 
McCoy, Anton Yelchin's quizzical Chekov, and John Cho's sword-slinging 
Sulu all shine in zippy, colourful intros. 

But it's maverick Kirk's mirror-twin rivalry with ZazhaiyQuinto 'sice- 
man Spock that gives Star TVek iisgriale. Both arebruised fruit from broken 
roots, both ate played to perfection by Pine and Quinto. Kirk lives in the 
shadow of a father who was a captain for 12 minutes and saved 800 lives 
-but was nevera part of his son's life. Spock's human mother is his only 
weakness - but maybe his greatest strength. Deadlocled in asDent struggle 
between his emotionaVlogical DNA, Quinto's Spock is another prodigy. 


He aces the Vulcan Academy, and then snubs them for referring to his 
human mother as a 'disadvantage'. 

"Who was that pointy-eared bastard?" asks Kirk when they first butt 
skulls at the Academy Vfe almost fo^ot to mention: Ssir Tlefeisfunr^. \fety 
funny. Comedy is Abrams' big ace card, with Pine's comic timing bang-on 
even \then the humour is broad as a planet. Bones causes Kitk's hands to 
svell to Gcndty-esque proportions. Chekov teaBses he can't say 'Wulcan'. 
Simon ftegg's Scotty - wonky accent, brflliant line delivery - is accidentally 
beamed into a grid of WDly Wonka-siyle water tubes Even Quinto brandishes 
a few Zingers. "CXit of the chair," he says briskly, as Kirk slumps castally in 
the captain's seat. 




TTial would be the other thing we forgot to mention: in Abrams' Tieft, 
Spook is captain ofthe Enterprise. Writers Roberto Old and Alex Kurtzman 
stake up the franchise with some fearless redux revelations that will have 
hardcore TVekkeis grating their teah, whDe still keeping its grand herita^ 
safely at touching distance. Don't worry; the guy in the red suit still gets it 
bad. Bones and Scotty splutter mantras like 'Dammit man! I’m a doctor 
not a [rfiysidst!' Or, 'I'm giving it all she's got, captain!' Vulcan nerve grips, 
short skirts, spirally teleporters.. . The in-jokes and nods are all there. But 
Uhura isn't Kirk's babe this time. 

Qeverly in just the kind of conceit that was beamed casually into the 
TYek TV shows on a weekty basis. Old arxl Kurtzman work their alternative 


reality in as a plausible plot point. What th^ don't do is come up with much 
of a stoiy to go with it. Skachingtogetheraflim^thiou^-line about planet- 
eating black holes and some MacGulfin 'red matter', their script gives Eric 
Bana's rogue Romulan thug little to do except sneer and snarl. 

Shame, because a great villain vwould have added depth and drama to 
the dynamism of Ttefe's vibrant young cast. More balls than brains, the film 
loses its heading on a couple of occasions, chiefly when Kirk is dumped 
on an ice planet (wasthat aaou^ora 'Hoth'?) to be chased by B-movie 
monsters and discovered by a much-talked-about guest from another reality, 
it's the one moment where Abrams dares you to call buDshit on his movie. 
Then, briUanlly, Kirk does it himself. > 





Buimoaly, there's no lime to notice the space-rifts, no space to aigue 
the lime-rifts. Because as much as this is a Star ‘Tieft movie, it's a JJ Abrams 
movie. Which means it moues. The truth is that few moviemakers in 
HoDyvAxid can direct action scenes. Abrams made his big-screen directorial 
debut by turning MdJIl into ihe longest, moa lung-buaing action scene in 
modem cinema. 

He aacks action sequences, fitting them together like Lege bricks into 
one giant superstructure glued together with adrenaline. Think Cruise's 
Ethan Hunt crashing out of a skyscraper window, struggling with his 
parachute, smashing through a window several aoreys down, coming to 
tea on a boaidioom table in front of a quizzical janitor, being dragged back 
out by a gust of wind, cradi-landinginabusy hi^way, and chasing a aden 
capsule as it roDsberween feeding traffic. 

Amid ihespaceskiimidies and Phaser fights. Star Trek's clasac Abrams 
action-siackarrives as another dazzling base-jump; Kirk and Sulufreefall 


Som outer space, buna through \Ajlcan's orbit, narrowly avoid indneralion, 
go hand-to-hand with Ronulan brutes on a driD-plalforminlhesl^, then 
survive another freefal to the planet surface - this lime without 'chutes. 

Kirk grits his teeth as he falls in a blur towards the ground. Chekov 
scrabbles at the teleporter controls back cji the Enterprise. Spock races to 
save his home planet from oblilaalion. Star TVek used lobe smana. But it 
wasneva this fast, fresh and eiaciling. Jonathan Crocka 

iic(iali[in,,&/'Mme6ts^^.7-// meets asrlfc O 

Enjoynet Kirk is aliar-tigttlng boozefButiS? Speck is itce with Uhiira? Beam us iip! O 

jo RetospeetThe most purely eejtvahle hlockhiisffirejthesiimmier.AePwecaosaythat leUay.O 

Engage warp dn\ie ro pag*- 24 fur an interview v/ith Slur diieeiur JJ Abmirs. 



IF STAR TREK HAS 
INSPIRED YOU TO 
SEEK OUT STRANGE 
NEW SCI-FI 
EXPERIENCES, TRY 
eOLDLY CHECkiNG OUT 
THESE ALTERNATIVE 
SPACE ODDITIES. 


MAN WHO 
FELL TO EARTH (197B) 

ORECTHIByHoteRotg 

David Bowie - ihe oiigmal spider from Mars - is ingeniomly cast as a visitor from another 
world in Nic Rote's follow up to Don't Lot* hfout. Ripe for reassessment, this story of an 
intei^alacti: refugee who comes to Earth to fbd water to save his planet, ordy to be sidetracked 
and eventually destroyed byourwoiid, is steeped in desolate cynicism, ft's a classic piece of 
poa-Uhteigate nihilism that peers into the heart of human naturo and Snds only cavernous 
darkness, it’s far from perfect, butit's an enthralling period piece all the same. Check out the 
original befoie the ro-make hits nett y^r. 

PRIMER (2004) 

DRECUBVSIufleCanutii 

Though easdy missed on Its initial release, Shane Carruth'sPriroer is one of the moa unusual 
andpeisonal saence-ffcton projects you'll ever ree. An engineer with a degree in mathematics 
Carruth turned his hand to filmmaking for this story of two scientists who stumble upon a 
WiOrking design for a time machine. Taldng its cues more from the world of Chariie Kaufrnan 
than Robert Zemeckis, the result is an intcaicatingly plaittihle parable about the Ifmflsof 



FANTASTIC VOYAGE (19BB) 

BRfCTHIBYI&liBnIflSscIa 

Ina mld-'POsmaelsirom ofLSD and simmering sesualrevoluuon.Richaid Fletscher'sRsnmstic 
ihyoge brote the final physical botrkianes of self-dia»veiy.it'sa psychedelic but schizophrenk; 
journey into the depfrs of the '60s’ soul, which sees Russian scientist Jan Benes (Jean 
escaping to the Ufea with the secret of how to shnnk atoms But before be can talk, Benes is 
shot and left in a coma, forcing CIA agent Charies Grant (Stephen Boyd) to enter his hocfy in 
a frirunlten submanne ID save the doctor’s lie. Jbniiisflc ihycge is about the victoiy of Science 
over the body bn ft’s also a viciDiy fiyr The Man - the gyvemmentspocks fighting a secret war, 
'This fantastic voyage is headed to an uncertain destination. 


^LA JETEE (19B2) 

BRfCTBIBJCtaMat* 

Clocking in at 28 minutes. ChrsMarlter's La Jeife is one of the most influential short films ever 
made, and that's without even factoringin Thny Gilliam’s feature length re-imagining Tlirefue 
MonkQis. Composed entirely ofsuH photography, the frlm follows a survivor of Worid V^rlll 

It is, in that sense, a flsed meditation on thehumancondiiion, superbly disciplined, but whose 
'mining' IS in constant flus. Where some directors approach film with the eye of a painiec 
Maricer did so with the soul of a poet 


g, ... 






“Astonishing... it will stay with you for days and you will want to 
see it again. And again” 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 


“A smart, funny and endlessly poignant feble... Hoflinan is splendid 

★ ★ ★ ★ 


Matthew Leyland - Total Film 


“Cinema’s biggest imagination just got bi^er” 


“Philip Seymour Hofiman is superb..£pic” 


www.synecdocheny.co.uk 
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Nowit is time to take ionger strides. Time 
for a great new American enterprise. Time 

for this nation to take a clearly ieadingroie 

in space achievement, which in many ways 
may hoid the key to our future on earth. 


fVesidem John F Kennedy, Special Message 
to the Congress on Urgent Notional Needs 
May 25, 1961 
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LWHes: 

Wh«t is it you .love about movies® 


Abrams : 

I ttiink that, you know, the first thing thst 
comes to mind is thet I love the hyper reelity 
of them. Whet I mean is, my favourite movies are 
movies that create a relatable world; a reality 
that doesn't have to look exactly like mine, 
but is one that I believe in end I connect to 
it because of the behaviour, and then thrusts 
characters into situations that ere Just... 
Thst even though they might be terrifying, you 
somewhere deep down either wish would happen or, 
SB 8 cautionary tale, they challenge you to wonder 
what you’ would do if they did. And that, to me, is 
sort of whet movies do, you know, again and again. 
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JOIN US! 


WE STARTED THIS MAGAZINE BECAUSE WE WANTED TO CREATE A COMMUNITY OF LIKE-MINDED FILM LOVERS: 

PASSIONATE, ENGAGED AND OPINIONATED. 

BRING YOUR VOICE ONLINE AND JOIN THE DISCUSSION AT: 

WWW.I-ITTI-EWHITEI-IES.CO.u'ic 

WITH BLOGS, DEBATES, NEWS, REVIEWS AHD INTERVIEWS, THIS IS THE PLACE TO GET YOUR DAILY FIX OF LWLIES. 

OR SIGN UP FOR OUR WEEKLY NEWSLETTER AND WE'LL DELIVER ALL THAT AND MORE DIRECT TO YOUR INBOX. 

WHAT ARE YOU WAITING FOR? 
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“Control meets This Is England 
in a razor sharp rites of passage tale” 

★★★★ 

DanBrtghtmore, LOADED 

“A gritty, stylish adaptation of a seminal novel” 



“The performances are faultless, 
the soundtrack is incredible... 
Gritty yet glorious” 
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a fter 43 years, six iterations, 

1 0 films and hundreds 
of milliona of dollars, JJ 
Abrams’ re-imagining of 
the Star Trek universe all 
hinges on his missus. “This 
movie was not made by a group of people for 
whom Star Trek was the end-all," he reveals. 
“Our concern was that we wanted to make a 
movie that our wives would love." 

There’s no bigger gig than Star Trek. 

James Bond might be the largest franchise 
by numbers, and Star Wars the cultural 
touchstone, but no other series is loved 
as obsessively, as intmateiy and as jealously 
as Gene Rodenberry’s epic. Created in 1 066, 
five years after President Kennedy called for 
‘a new American enterprise’ in space, and 
a mere three years before Neil Armstrong’s 
giant leap for mankind. Star Trek embodied 
the hopes and dreams of a generation. 

The great thing about what Gene Rodenberry 
created," says Abrams, “is that it was an 
optimistic view of our future. It’s not ‘a long 
time ago in a galaxy far, far away’. This is a 
version of ‘us’." Star Trek vras the serious geek’s 
programme of choice, a television show with 
one eye on the future but both feet planted 
firmly in the here and now. What other series 
had its scripts parsed by science advisors, or 
gave birth to books on the polilcsand religion 
of its fictional universe? Comb'ned with iconic 
casting, intergalactic romance and a progressive 
social agenda, it resonated in an age where 
America battled the ‘evil empire’ of communism 
for supremacy of the stars. 

After the heady success of the Robert Evans 
era, in the ’80s, it was Star Trek (and Eddie 
Murphy) that kept Paramount afloat. Enter 
the ’90s, however, and the franchise became 
less and less bold, struggling to go anywhere 
that it hadn’t been before. After a decade of 
diminishing returns - f nancially and creatively - 
Star Trek finally ran out of steam. A/amesiswas 


released to global indifference in 2002, while 
the final series. Enterprise, was cancelled by CBS 
in 2005. 

At the same time that Star Trek foundered, 
Abrams’ own career hit warp speed. The son 
of Gerald, a successful TV execut've, and Carol, 
an award-winning producer, the business was 
in his bones. The common image of Abrams 
is the Hollywood hotshot who exploded into 
the big time with the hit show Alias, before 
cementing his reputation with icjstand getting 
his big screen break with Mission: Impossible III, 
the most expensive film ever made by a first time 
director. But that’s only part of the story. 

A budding writer and musician, Abrams has 
been working in the industry since he was 
1 6-years-old. He wrote music for sohlock back 
Don Dohler’s Nightbeast, had his first screenplay 
developed while still in college, sold the soript 
for Forever Young for $2m, and was one of six 
writers who worked on Armageddon. It Abrams 
is now one of the most powerful hyphenates in 
Hollywood - producer, director, writer, composer 
- it’s because he’s earned it He’s no overnight 
success, but a harbinger of a tectonic shift in 
the power structure of Hollywood, away from 
the old industry players towards a new breed of 
tech -literate, TV-schooled tastemakers In touch 
with their inner geek. Abrams is the new ‘New 
Hollywood’ incarnate. 


All of which is away of saying that when the 
franchise came calling. Star Trek needed him a 
hell of a lot more than he needed it. And what’s 
more, everybody knew it. In the past, he says, 
the keepers of the franchise were “concerned 
simply with maintaining their fan base", making 
movies “with a conscious effort to keep the club 
closed.” This time it was going to be different 
Because although he was born in the same year 
that Rodenberry created the show, Abrams ^ 
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has no special alf nity for the franchise. More 
than that he’s on record as saying that he was 
never really a fan. 'I didn’t even realise that 
Spockwas half-human," he admits. 

Twenty years ago, this wouldn’t - couldn’t 
- have happened. But with its cinematic 
reputation in tatters, with its legacy and 
legitimacy in doubt. Star Trek had nothing left 
to lose by looking beyond its limited horizons. 
Forget the final frontier, what the franchise 
needed was a new direction. 

Abrams signed on as a producer, hiring wnting 
buddies Alex Kurtzman and Roberto Orel to 
produce a script that appealed to his own 
sensibilities. “For better or worse, I knew that 
I wanted to make sure that this Star Trek had 
a level of roller coaster tun that I had never seen 
in a Star Trek movie before," he explains. “For the 
first time, we had the resources and technology 
to realise the promise of that universe." 

As soon as he saw the final draft, Abrams 
knew that his involvement with the project 
was going to change: “Once we had a script 
for it, I realised that we had succeeded and 
that I would have been ridiculously envious of 
whomever was on the set calling ‘Actionl’and 
‘Cut!’ While I had the opportunity, I thought that 
directing this movie was something I should do." 

tdtF 


Not everybody agreed. There was the inevitable 
scepticism among the tan community who had 
waited seven years for a new film and didn’t 
want it ruined by a director who couldn’t tell a 
holodeck from a dilithium crystal. And there wa: 
the affronted reaction of William Shatner, who 
left Abrams a series of messages on YouTube 
complaining about being left out. 

But they were the old world and this was the 
new. as Abrams never seems to get tired of 


explaining. “We were not going out there to s^, 
'Let’s make a movie for that one [guy] who is 
a huge fan of Star Trek',' he reveals. “To make 
a movie for that group is an exercise in myopia." 

In fact, so on-message has Abrams been about 
how he’s coming at this from a non -fan’s point 
of view, he’s in danger of sounding more like a 
one-man marketing campaign than a committed 
creative. And with good reason: Paramount is 
betting the farm on this franchise (they don’t 
have much choice - DreamWorks coined 
most of the profits from Transformers, while 
the Mission.' Impossible cash cow ended with 
Tom Cruise’s Op/ah meltdown), and they know 
that they won’t make the mega bucks they need 
from Trekkers alone. 

But there’s a creeping sense that Abrams 
has been protesting too much - performing 
a kind of pre-emptive damage control rather 
than speaking from the heart. “Sometimes the 
truth can sound like manipulation," he replies 
when this is put to him. “I’ve taken a lot of flak 
for the simple fact that I didn’t grow up a Trek 
fan, and certainly I don’t think that marketing 
sell is necessarily the smartest thing everywhere. 
It would have been far easier not to say that 
and not to talk about it. But I gotta say," he 
adds, “I think that whatever it is, whether it’s 
something as trivial as entertainment or as 
important as politics, I think when you speak 
the truth, people feel it and they know it. This 
movie is one that, for better or worse, was 
directed by someone who did not grow up 
a fan of Star Trek, didnt quite get it and always 
felt that there was a more exciting and thrilling 
and emotional story to be told." 

But with so much history behind the franchise, 
is it even possible to re-start Star Trek from 
scratch? Just look at the casting of Leonard 
Nimoy, who’s nothing if not a throwback to that 
earlier age - the very one that Abrams professes 
to be rejecting. “The reality is that we had an 
opportunity to make a movie that stands on its 
own, [but there is] all of this existing footage ^ 



in the series and the f I ms that is our backstory. 
So not to use that would be ridicutous," he 
argues. “It wasn’t about being burdened by 
this fractured, non-functional albatross that 
we had to wrestle with and ultimately try and 
apologise for. Quite the contrary, it was rife 
with potential." On the subject of Nimoy, he’s 
equally uncompromising; “To use him in a 
wonderful, wise, mentor role felt like a terrifc 
way not just to acknowledge but grace the 
fabric from which this was made, and at the 
same time, if you look at the movie, you’ve 
never seen Star Trek like this before." 


It’s clearly a balancing act for Abrams, but 
somethings remain beyond his control. Not 
least the fact that he’s launching this new 
enterprise in a vastly different climate than the 
age of optimism that greeted Rodenberry’s 
original series. With the fall of communism, 
the space race became a relic of history - 
an expensive proxy war fuelled by ego and 
ideology. The ‘idea’ of space is something 
very different today, just an other adjunct of 
corporate culture, populated by TV satellites 
and stellar junk. What place is there for Star 
Trek in this cynical world? 

“The idea of ‘space, the final frontier’ is a cliche," 
Abrams acknowledges, “and things that are so 
familiar and ubiquitous become invisible after 
awhile and taken for granted. But if you acfually 
stop and consider what that means, you know, 
to boldly go where no man has gone before’, 
that idea is actually really excibng and thrilling.” 

Abrams, at least retains an almost poetic 
sense of the possibilities of spaoe travel, and 
of Star Trek. “I just think there’s something that 
is remarkable and inspiring and thrilling and 
terrifying about that prospect, and it is only our 
lackof technology and experience that allows 
us to feel safe and unrequired to actually 


consider the ramifications," he enthuses. 
“But that’s one of the things that Star Trek 
did, and now continues to do, which is 
embrace the very real possibility that one 
d^ we aie going to be able to go far beyond 
what is familiar and, hopefully, go boldly." 


In thef nal analysis, that boldness Is evident 
in Abrams’ flm. It’s a grand visionof a world - 
a universe - painted in vivid hues and strong 
dynamics. Like so much about the project, 
though, it didn’t come easily. “You do a movie 
like Star Trek and it completely fucks with your 
whole approach to filmmaking," he laughs. 
“Typically, you know, an establishing shot is a 
building, on occasion it’s a city - in Star Trek 
it’s a planet. You have to literally change the 
w^ you consider orient ng the audience." 


The result Is a future that lives and breathes 
- a rare example of a world which, like Slade 
Runnel's or Alien's, feels fully and realistically 
integrated into the one that we know. And that’s 
because Abrams was influenced not just by the 
exciting space opera of Star Wars, but more 
down-to-earth elements, like an iron works in 
Maine that inspired the shot of the Enterprise 
under construction. 


Underpinning all of if, though - the grand 
visuals, the stunning spectacle, even the fans’ 
discontent and our changing relationship 
with space itself - is the one essential point 
to which Abrams constantly returns: “We’ve 
seen so many space movies, no one’s going to 
care about a space movie. That’s not enough. 
And no one’s going to care about a shipfying 
by - that’s not a spectacular vision anymore. 
But what people will cars about are the people 
who are on the ship. So what I’m hoping is that 
as we move forward people will embrace this 
movie not because of what’s come before and 
not because it takes place in space and not 
even because the effects are as good as ILM 
made them. But rather because the characters 
make you laugh, they make you feel and they 
make you ultimately believe." H 
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WHEN STAR TREK FINALLY SLIPPED FROM OUR SCREENS 
IN 2005. THERE WERE SOME AMONG THE 25 MILLION 
TREKKERS WORLDWIDE WHO REPOSED TO LET THE MATTER 
LIE. ONE FAN TELLS LWLIES HOW HE MADE THE JOMP FROM 
CONSOMPTION TO CREATION, HOW FANDOM HAS HELPED 
THE FRANCHISE. AND WHAT HE MAKES OF STAR TREK S 


NEW RETRO FRONTIER. 
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t was the fourth ssason of Enterprise, the prsquBl show that 
detailsd the earliest voyages of the legendary starship. But as 
ratings slipped, CBS pulled the plug. 

While many Trekkers were outraged, the lardcore among them had 
a plan. Lite other fan oommunrties from Stan to Ace Ventura 
(no, really), they hit the web with their own homemade movies. 


Do you think that fandom has any influence on them? 

I wonder... Star Trek: Phase II, the big brother of all fan fims, is very 
well known by the makers of Star Trek. They’ve had Walter foenig and 
George Takel guesting as Chekov and Sulu, and [long-time Star Trek 
scripter and producer] Dorothy Fontana has written for them. The/ re 
very ambitious, and what they're doing is professional quality, so much 
so that their last fim was nominated for a Hugo Award. 


Nick Cook took the demise of his Dundee fan club as the cue to power 
down the VCR and get himself and his fellow enthusiasts ofl the sofa and 
onto their very own fIm set. He'd been impressed with the fan f [ms already 
out there, particularly the high-end Hidden Frontier. It took two years, but 
with no knowledge of filmmaking and little in the w^ of writing arperience. 
Captain Cook and his crew had created the first Star Trek Int/epid episode, 
‘Heavy Ues The Crown', as he explains to LWLies. 

LWLies: Fan fiction has been around for a while, how have fan 
films avoided some of the pitfalls of the written stuff? 

Cook: I've never been a huge reader of fan fctron; I thrkwhat weeds people 
out from doing fan flms is the practical aspect. It’s very diflicul for one person 
to say, ‘Right, I'm going to do this thing myseif.' To film, you need to get 
peoplewho will act for you, you need props, camera equipment people who 
will edit and do fighting and effects - it’s hard to source all these things. 

How do you manage to fund everything? 

Fortunately, most people invo^ed are happy to donate their time because 
it's a project they have fun doing. If it wasn’t for that, we couldn't do it. 


How did Star Trsk come to have such an important role in 
your life? 

I've never really thought about it too much. It's always been important, 
but the whole filmmaking thing has become a more dominant part 
of my life. The Star Trek thing is almost incidental - it's an old friend. 
If you want to make a film and you have a load of Star Trek fans around 
you, it becomes a lot easier than for one guy with a new idea. That 
common interest is probably the only reason we managed to finish 
it in the first place. 

How do you feel about the new Star Trek movie artd the claim 
that it's 'not for fans'? 

I have mixed feelings. I know where they’re coming from, and I can’t 
bbmethem - Star Treks earned itself an image as kind of geeky. I don't 
think that's entirely true but it's certainly become a niche show that's 
looked down on by a large proportion of the public. Trying to make it 
popular again and accessible is really what was needed. Would I have 
gone back to Kirk and crew? No. But I think JJ Abrams will do a good 
job. Chris Pine looks fantastic as Kirk - there’ll be a generation who 
will remember Chris Pine as Kirk and not Shatner, which will be kind 
of weird. There was no way they could have made this look like the 
original series and had it sell. I'm not so sure aboutthe whole alternate 
universe schtiok, but I’m not going to prejudge. 


What's your view of the relationship that the fan community has 
with Star Trek's parent studios, Paramount and CBS? 

Fandom seems broken into factions that love, hate or don't care about 
Paramount as long as they get a new Star Trek. I'm very grateful to 
Paramount and CBS - they haven't oease-and-desisted me, so I don't 
have any bones to pick with them even though I might disagree with some 
of their artistic choices. 


What's more important to you, filmmaking or Star Trek? 

The more important thing has become the storytelling experience - the 
ability to express my creative side. I love crafting a story, seeing it come 
to life. If I roan do It in a Star Trek milieu, that's a bonus & 
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NIGERIAN JOURNALIST TONI KAN REPORTS 
FROM THE FRONTLINE OF THE AFRICAN SPACE 
INBOSTRY, WHERE A NEW GENERATION OF 
AMBITIOUS COUNTRIES ARE VYING TO GET THEIR 
INTERGALACTIC GROOVE ON. WORBSBY TONI KAN 




he urge to explore the boundaries of outer space has gripped 
mankind lor millennia. First was a fascination with rockets. 
The Chinese used them as weapons as far back as the Song 
Dynas^, circa 960AD, but it was pioneering Russian space 
scientist Konstantin Isiolkovsl^, whose spaceflight equations 
public in the 1 880s, who upped the ante with the first 
theoretical description of rockets which might reach space, as wail as 
man-made satellites. 

Fascination and theory concretised into space exploration reality on 
October 4, 1957, when Russia launched Sputnik I - the first artificial 
satellite to orbit the Earth. It made the former USSR the first space power 
and launched what would become the 'space race’, an almost three-decade 
battle for exploration supremacy between the United States of America and 
the Soviet Union fought under the shadow of the Cold War. 

America launched its own satellite four months after Sputnik blasted 
off, joining a technological tug of war that would see the US setting out 
on the first manned lunar mission. Launched on July 16, 1969, Apollo 1 1 
carried Commander Neil Alden Armstrong and a veteran crew comprising 
Command Module Pilot Michael Collins and Lunar Module Riot Edwin 
Eugene 'Buzz' Aldrin, Jr, On July 20, Armstrong and Aldrfn became the fret 
humans to land on the Moon, while Collins orbited above. 

Rfty years after the race to space began, Nigeria, Africa’s most populous 
country, finally got in on the game when NigeriaSat-1 , a low-Earth orbit 
micro satellite for disaster monitoring, was launched on September 27, 
2003, with a promise that the $1 3m investment would help the country 
in defence and security, as well as monitoring crop types, urban growth 
and developmenL population and power supplies, while providrng pipeline 
surveillance, mineral mapping and hydro/drainage cartography. The 
nation was also expected to reap significant foreign exchange from the 
commerciaTisation of the satellite station. 

NigsriaSat-1 is one of five satellites that make up a network called 
the Disaster Monitoring Constellation. The other partners in the international 
consortium are the UK, China, Algeria, Turkey, Thailand and Vietnam. 
Each satellrte bebngs toone country, but they will share informafion with 
each other when disaster monitoring is needed. The Disaster Monitoring 
Consteltatbn satellites, which cost less than $10m each, are built by a 
British-based company, Surrey Satellite Technology, which has also trained 
technicians from Nigeria and other countries involved in the network. The 
processed images from the DMC will bedistnbuted to relief teams by the 
Reuters AlteiNet Foundatron. 

The successful launch of its first satellite marked Nigeria’s emergence 
as one of a new generation of Afriican space powers alongside the likes of 
South Africa and Algeria, which launched their own apace programmes in 
1 999 and 2002 respectively. 

South Africa's space programme gathered steam when its government 
approved the establishment of the South African Space Agency in 2006, 
a body charged with the responsibility of driving the space programme; 


while the Algerian equivalent was entrusted to the Algerian National 
Space Technology Centre 

Whrle the spai» race between the US and the now-defunct USSR 
was a battle for national pride and military supremacy, the space race 
for Nigeria and other African countries is geared more towards technology 
and commerce, especially with thelncreasing awareness of the importance 
of information and communication technology, and its corollaries, in 
boosting GDP. 

Commenting on the importanoeof a space programme to a developing 
nation like Nigeria, Chinenye Mba-Uzoukwu, former Country Manager of 
Microsoft Nigeria, says, 'I do believe that as a tool for socio-economic 
devebpmenL it is absolutely vital that we develop and pursue, with vigour, 
a space programme in the context of building and harnessing information 
and communications technologies [ICTs] to the national project. 

“There is no confusion in my mind as to the fact that ICTs are the 
single most important pivot for any country in pursuing an enfightened 
ssif-rntersst. ICT is not an option or even arguably on a par with any other 
component of the national economic equation." 

Chike Nwangwu, MD of the technology and business consulting firm 
iCAP Nigeria, and member of the Nigerian Software Development Iniliativs, 
believes that a space programme Is ‘laudable, but on the other hand you 
could s^ that it’s i! conceived in the sense that the primary objecbves have 
not been met because of improper planning. And then we have not focused 
on building lorcal content but on buying technology from China" 

The Nigerian space programme was midwifed by the National Space 
Res^rch and Development Agency (NASRDA), which was established 
by the Federal Government of Nigeria. The administration also set up a 
Nabonal Council on Space Science Technology to oversee the programme. 

To undersrcore the importance he attached to it, former Presdent Olusegun 
Obasanjo appointed himself Chairman, while his Vice President, Abubakar 
Aliku, was the Vice Chairman of the council. 

NASRDA was established as an agency under the Federal Ministry 
of Science and Technology with the primary objective of establishing a 
fundamental policy for the development of space science and technology. 

It was also set up to coordinate the activit’es ot Space Research Centres In 
the country. The agenrry was expected to spend $93m 'n the development 
of a space programme, with initial funding spread over four years beginning 
In 2001, after which NASRDA was expected to generate its own revenue. 

It was structurally designed to have six centres, including one handling 
space transport and propulsion; a space command centre at the Nigerian 
Delencs Ministry; and four campus-based Centres for Space Science and 
Technology. The first of these, the Centre for Atmospheric Sciences and 
Astronomy (CASA), is lorcated at the University of Nigeria Nsukka. 

Critics of the space programme have noted that while the South African 
space agency Isa full-fledged domestic entity, NASRDA Is no mors than 
an adjunct of the Chinese space industry. And this is no discharge. China 
has become the major exporterof space technology to Africa, Asia and "> 
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Lalin Amenca. and the reason is simple: China offeis cheap commercial 
satellite launches at about $40m compared to between $90m and 
$1 OOm for Western countries. Another issue is the relative flexibility of 
the Chinese space industry. While the US and other Western companies 
demand a two-year waiting period, China allows a flexible schedule which 
accommodates clients' needs. It has launched 15 commercial satelites 
into orbit since 2002. The final reason has to do with China's proximity 
to the equator. China's Wenchang launch facility on Hainan island is just 
1 9 degrees north of the equator. Because the Earth moves taster here, 
lockets receive an extra boost and spin as they power off, allowing them 
to bear heavier payloads. 

Wnting In their essay Of Shackled Strides and Missed Opportunities 
(A Review ofNigena's Telecommunications Industry), in the wake of the 
loss of NigComSal-1, Gbenga Sesan and TitiOmo-Ettu noted that the 
government's explanation and apology missed the point. ‘The 'apology' 
kept talking about Nigeria being in space,' they wrote, ‘when in actual 
fact It is China, and not Nigeria, that is re-asserting itself in space using 
Nigeria's petrodollars.' 

Criticisms aside, NASRDA has powered on with its mandate and 
recorded modest gams with NigeriaSat-1 after it was deployed in 
monitoring and managing two recent woifd disasters - Hurricane Katrina 
and the Asian tsunami. In December 2004, the agency signed ai agreement 
with the China Great Wall Industry Corpoiation for the design, manu^ure 
and launch of the NigComSat-l (Nigerian Communication Satellite). It was 
based on the Chinese DFH-4 Bus and featured four C-band, 14 Ku-band, 
eight Ka-band and two L-band transponders. The satelfte was successfully 
launched on 13, 2007, on aCZ-3B booster. Unfortunately, NgComSat-1 
bst power n Apnl 2008 and then failed in November 2008duetoatechncal 
error in the satellite's northern solar array, and was sent to a graveyard orbit 
after It became apparent that the satellite couldn't be recoveied. 

That incident generated a lot of debate about the need or otherwise 
fora Nigerian spac» programme. Gbenga Sesan andTitiOmo-Ettu blamed 
the loss on ‘Insufficient maintenance skills.' 

Further plans to develop a communication satellite, NigariaSat-2, 
are in progress based on the recognition of the fact that ineffective 
communications represents one of the greatest barriers toscx:io-eronomic 
development in Africa. NigeraSat-2 would be designed to contribute 
to providing an adequate telecommunicabons system throughout Nigeria, 
as well as regional cxjverage to West African countries. 

The Director General of NASRDA, Professor Robert Borrofica, promised, 
in a burst of opbmism, that Nigena would send her first astronaut to spaca 
by the year 2015, and launch an indigenous satellite from the country 
without foreign assistance by 201 8. 

Most industiy watchers do not think this will happen for reasons that 
includes lack of autonomy for NASRDA, paucity of funds, insufficient local 
manpower and maintenance skills, not to mention a failure of will on the part 
of the government to pursue an aggressive and vigorous space programme 

Chike Nwangwu does not really think this is feasible in the time frame. 
‘Let's look at it this way,' he says. ‘If we continue to buy technology we 
can have a man in apac» next year. But if you mean a home grown, fully 
Nigerian project, you are talking about something that will cost about 
$2bn - that's the equivalent of one quarter of our GDP. So I don't think it's 
realistic right now. We need long-term planning and cxammitted funds." 

Chinenye Mba-U2oukwu, however, is hopeful, believing that ‘in an 
Information Age and at this tipping point in the nature, character and 
structure of the global economic formation, we need to be bold and 
decisive in seizing the opportunity offered by embracing a transformational 
ICT agenda, including a well thought-out, economically sound and 
transparerl space programme. Surely, even in space, our past need not 
beourdestiny.' 9 
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■■TOMORROW CAR BE A WOROERFUL AGE. OUR SCIERTISTS TOOAY ARE OPERIRG 
THE OOORS OF THE SPACE AGE TO ACHIEVEMERTS THAT WILL BEREFIT OUR 
CHILDRER ARD GERERATIORS TO COME. THE TOMORROWLARO ATTRACTIORS 
HAVE BEER OESIGREB TO GIVE YOU AR OPPORTURITY TO PARTICIPATE IR 
AOYERTURES THAT ARE A LIVIRG BLUEPRIRT OF OUR FUTURE." WALT OISREY 


On July 17, 19B5, Tomorrowtand opened Hs doors at Disneyland, California. The culmination of Walt Disney's 
obsession with progress, it offered a seductive visbn of the future to a million starstruck punters. Today, collectors 
scour garage sales and eB^ for vintage photographs of this world of Tomorrow, seen through the eyes of Yesterday. 




A spacsman stands at the entrance to Tomorrowiand. 1 956 





Guests pose wrth thespacegirl ard spaceman of the future. 1 S61 




The Skyw^ travels from Tomorrowland through the Matterhorn to the Fantasyland Skyway Station, 1S61 




The Tomorrowland Aulopia had been a! Disneyland 


ipening day. Undated 1 950s 




A guBst refaxes in the renovated 'New Tomorrowland'. 1 966 



A guest wears one of the popular souvenir hats with a feather in it. 1 960 



FILM HAS A CHEQUERED HISTORY WHEN IT COMES TO 
ACCURATELY R E PR ES E H Tl H 0 OUR FUTURE IN SPACE. 
WE BATHERED A SERIES OF EXPERTS TO DISCUSS THE 
HEROES AND VILLAINS OF CINEMATIC SCI-FI, AND WHETHER 
SPECULATIVE SCIENCE WILL ALWAYS SUFFER WHEN 
TRANSLATED TO THE BIB SCREEN. WORDS BY ADAM LEE DAVIES 





n ver Hs various inoarnations, Star Trek has given millions of 
viewers their frst glimpse of strange new worlds, offered an 
open Introductbn to wildly imaginative yet curious^ practicable 
scientrfc advancements and manhandled al of us through an 
often demanding assault course of improbably literate space jargon. 

With JJ Abrams’ reboot of this enduring space serial upon us, LWUes 
invited some of the movers and shakers in various fields of science to 
share their expert opinions on the big bangs and dark matter produced 
when splitting the silvery atom of big-screen sci-fi. 

‘Engage!’ and so forth... 

THE AUTHORITY: DAVID DARLING 

David Darling is the author of popular science books that have explored 
everything from the birth of the universe to the ongoing search for 
extraterrestrial life. He holds a PhD in Astronomy and maintains the 
award-winning website, The Internet Encvciocaedia of Science . 

LWLies: How well have sci-fl films kept pace with emerging 
scientific concepts? 

Darling: I think they’ve kept pace amazingly well, and in many cases have 
raced well ahead of conventional science. Faster-than-light travel, parallel 
universes, machine intelligence and virtual realities have all been tackled In 
movies, often with great success. In some cases they’ve helped drive the 
science by envisaging new possibilities or inspiring the next generation of 

Are there any films that manage to trade in haid science without 
doittgso at the expense of the story? 

Kubrick’s 2001: A Space OQVssev sIii stands out as the film that got J spot 
on regarding the environment of space and the physics of space travel. The 
science was uncanniiv right fora movie made before the first moon hnding. 


What scientific principles do sci-fi films most frequently ignore or 
mistreat? 

The fact that sound can’t travel through a vacuum. Again, 2001 was accurate 
with the science of this, but the directors of other SFfEms have been unable 
to resist putting in the sounds of rocket engines or explosions in space in an 
effort to liven up the aclbn. 

Which sci-fi film do you feel presents the clearest picture of future 
space travel or possible interaction with alien species? 

Co/itact did a pretty good job of speculating credibly on our frst meeting with 
advanced extraterrestrials and on how superlumtnal travel might be achieved - 
not surprising since the novel it was based on was written by Cart Sagan with 
input from his physicist buddies at Caltech. Tarkovsky’s Solaris was probably 
the best attempt to show how truly alien an intelligent ET might be While Alien 
had a realistic — i.e. cramped - spacecraft. But a fim would be pretty dull if it 
tried to be too accurate: astrobiologists suspect that the highest form of life on 
most worlds is going to be microbial. Having said that, The Andnimeda Strain 
managed to spin a suspensefut yarn around microscopic invaders. 

Does your scientific knowledge ever Impinge on your enjoyment of 
big-screen sci-fi? 

Being a science nerd, I enjoy most SFfIms, from the old ’50s classics like This 
Island Earth and It Came Fmm Outer Space to SSr Trek, and I have no problem 
switching off my credibility circuits. The fact that the universe probably isn’t 
populated with Romulans, Vulcans and the rest doesn’t mean I can’t escape for 
awhile into an alternative cosmos where they do. 

THE ASTRDPHVSICIST: CHRIS UNTDH 

Chris Lintotl is an astronomer and astropi^sicist currently studying the formation 
of stars and galaxies. He is a Fellow of the Royal Astronomical Society and co- 
presenter of the BBC’s The Skval Niaht wth Patrick Moore. 'V 



I still feel that SF is at Its best as a written medium, but there are undoubtedly 
narratrvB devices that f Immakers can employ that writers can't really use in 
the same fashion. I often make use of multiple narrative strands, tor instance. 
In a novel, it becomes too choppy If you cut between strands that are anything 
lass than several paragraphs, even a short chapter, in length, whereas a 
director can cut away to another strand lor just a few seconds - a guy in 
an office putting down a phone and saying, 'They’ve killed the presidentl' 
or something. Ultimately It's all about film being primarily a visual medium, 
and the novel being primarily an interiorised form. 

THE FUTURIST: SVD MEAD 

Be it under the title of ‘conceptual artist’ or ‘visual futurist', designer Syd 
Mead has worked on some of the most iconic scHi films of all lime. From 
Star Trek: The Motion Picture to Tron. from Blade Runner to Allens, he 
has reshaped the iconography of the genre. 

LWLies: You've helped create some of the most fully realised 
futurescapes in sci-fi cirtema, How do you begin visualisirtg these 
worlds? 

Mead: Movies are stories. Movies are to storytelling what the symphonic 
orchestra is to music. Science-fiction stories are told in relation to their 
narrrHive time frame, their stylistic visual base and filmic style. These stories 
take place in specific, imaginary worlds. That word needs allthe same things 
that make our world recognisable - ambience, fashion, transport, enclosure. 
What better w^ to adjust familiarity to an altemats reality than to lake real 
world Biperienoe into the story world at hand? 

What are the challenges faced when translating hardware from 
the page to the screen? 

The immediate challenge is to appreciate what the story is about Once 
I understand that I can start to invent the various props that the story 
requires. I have a degiee in Industrial Design, which helps me to synthesise 
future manufacturing techniques and s^listic motifsthat make the resulting 
designs innovative, nouveaux and visually logical. 

How important is the look of a schfl film to Its ultimate success? 

I think the design of a movie’s artefacts and visual style has very much to 
do with a sci-fi film's success. Once the storytelling style is established, 
the design comptements that editorial determination. Brazil, for instance, is 
a spoof on extreme bureaucracy enabled by rinl^-drik, slap-dash technobgy. 
The result is genius. The Filth Element uses an over-the-top, elaborate 
design that is very funny, dramatically explosive and simply wonderful. Blade 
Runner, being deliberately styled as a noir film, demanded an overlay of 
urban desiccation that illustrated the dysfunctonal cross-section that typifed 
the movie's story-base as written by Philip K Dick . 

How has the lecent surge of technology assisted sci-fi filmmakers 
to fulfil their visions? 

I think it has made the movie making process more accurate and allows 
Image presentation that would have been literally impossible a decade ago. 
However, advanced techniques in creal'ng special effeicts have nothing to 
do with the quality of the story being told or how it is told. You don’t have 
to go very far to dig up the$200m movie that is awful. Too many current 
releases are simply long demo-reels for SFX houses. The story is totally 
massacred in the process of producing a continuous string of eye-candy 
lor juvenile minds 9 


LWLies: Are there any films that you feel manage to successfully 
harttess hard science to achieve narrative ends in an eiegant way? 
Lintott: It's easier to think of misuses. I think the thing that's hardest for 
filmmakers to cope with is the fact that the odds are we won't ever be 
able to travel faster than light - starships will take generations to get 
anywhere, 2001 gets a lot of the science it deals with right. More recently, 
Danny Boyle's Sunshine got some things wrong, but it made the sun look 
magnificent, just as itdoes in modem scientific images. 

Which scientific concept or theory has been most consistently 
abused on the big screen? 

It must be the principle that nothing can travel faster than light, H's too 
tempting to insist on breaking this fundamental rule, but Einstein ss^s it just 
can't happen. Failing that. I'd give a lot of money to get aw^from the idea 
that scientists always wear white coats. 

What current scientific developments do you imagine will provide 
material for future films? 

One of the most amazing things happening at the moment is thecfiscovery 
of planets around other stars; we now know of more than 300, and we might 
only be a few months away from discovering the first Earth-like planet. I'm 


looking forward to seeing films set in real places, rather than mads up solar 
systems. Imagine knowing that around a particular nearby star there was an 
Earth-sized planet with liquid water and hints of life in its atmosphere. What 
stories could filmmakers tell us about that? 

THE AUTHOR: ALISTAIR REYNOLDS 

Alistair Reynolds is a hugely successful British sci-fi author whose blend 
of speculative science and space opera has few peers. He has a PhD 
in Astronomy and has worked at the European Space Research and 
Technoiogy Centre . 

LWLies: Your writing has been described as 'hartf science-fiction, 
Reynolds: Tve always balked against the ‘hard SF tag as I don't think it 
particularly describes the type of SF I find most exciting, but there's no 
doubt that I do like lo respect the science as much as possible. I find this 
as liberating as it is challenging. Sticking to a rule like ‘no faster than light 
travel' opens up as many possibilities as it doses. 


Why do you think ifs so difficult translating speculative science to 
the screen? 

I don't think many people are that interested, to be honest - least of all the 
people involved in hands-on filmmaking. Look at Sunshine, for instance - 
they made a big hoo-ha about calling in a scientific consuHanL but as far 
as I can tell none of their Input had any measurable effect on what we saw 
on the screen. The end result contained a number ofglaring absurdities that 
could easily have been eliminated at the script stage. 

Is it possible for you to watch a scl-fi film with any suspension of 
disbelief or are ^u constantly aware of the science at play? 

I just switch my brain off most of the time - it's easier that way. Most of 
the SF films I've enjoyed lately haven't really been 'hard' in either intention 
or execution. My favourite of the last 10-15 years is probably Daih Citv. 
which I enjoyed for its narrative energy, but the science is minimal. My 
least favourrte would have to he the abysmal Lost in Space . The Core 
was pretty stupid, as was Armaoeddan. but there were enjoyable touches 
in both. 

Are there any techniques that filmmakers have in their arsenal 
that you envy? 
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SINCE MAN FIRST STARED AT THE STARS HE HAS DREAMED 
OF THE CONQUEST OF SPACE. AND NOBODY LIVED 
THAT DREAM LIKE JAMES T KIRK. WHOSE CONQUESTS 
STRETCHED ACROSS THE BALAXY. TODAY, THE LEBACY 
OF THIS ALIEN SEX ADDICT LIVES ON IN THE TWISTED 
WORLD OF SUPERVERT. A UNIQUE COMBINATION OF 
INTELLECT AND DEVIANCE, VANBUARD AESTHETICS, NOVEL 
PATHOLOBIES AND OUTRE PORNOBRAPHY. SUPERVERT 
IS A MONIKER, A CORPORATION, A S ELF- CONFERRED 
BRAND NAME. PART DOUBLAS ADAMS, PART MARQUIS DE 
SADE, HIS (HER/ITS) EXTRATERRESTRIAL SEX FETISH IS 
A CUTTINB-EDBE SYNTHESIS OF FICTION, PHILOSOPHY 
AND FILTH THAT FOLLOWS THE PERVERSE ADVENTURES 
OF AN INTERBALACTIC ‘EXOPHILE’ AND EARTHBQUND 
SEX PEST. READ ON WITH CARE. ..WORDS BY SUPERVERT 


INDEX MOD 01 ALPHA 

ABSTRACT EXOPHILE 


I he way the abduction myth has it, hicks driving their cars atong ionely roads surrounded 

by comfelds suddenly experience vehicular weirdness and temporal distortion. 
Extraterrestrials swoop down on them like hawks on mice, taking them onboard their 
flying saucers tor invasive medical examinations. Prordologists from Polaris probe the 
rectum with metal instruments not designed for human bodies, gynaecologists from 
the Crab nebula Insert speculums intended for crab vaginas, thus causing unspeakable damage 
to earthly orifices - bizarrely, unspeakable damage that disappears the next day, except tor the 
psychic wounds, horrible traumas that appear under hypnosis, “And then the gray felt my cervix 
with his claw, it was terrible..." Thai's the myth, a nice myth, a myth that Mercury deSade likes to 
fantasiseaboul, though he's not sure which rote to assume. On the one hand, he prefers the active, 
sadistic role of the alien probing the human body with gynaecrotogircal instruments from Mars. On 
the other hand. Mercury de Sade is not really interested in the human body. What he wants is 
something new. To do this he plainly has either to redesign the human body - which is not so easy 
to do, given that it would take thousands of years of evolution to outfit the old bag of meat with a 
really new orifice - or to find new bodies, alien anatomies, extraterrestrial sex organs. 

And this isn't so easy either. Practical restrictions on space travel make it impossible for the 
sex felishisl to travel to other worlds. And though rumour has H that aliens do come to Earth, their 
visits are, to s^ the very least, unpredictable. What is the exophile to do - put out a little sign. 
Aliens wetrcome"? You can't blame Mercuryde Sade for his compensation strategies, which largely 
consist of trying to jam humans into alien moulrJs. Ninfa XVIII, lor example, he compels to don 
a white body stocking, which he then soaks in a green fluid. Lime Gatorade. The idea is to make her 
resemble a Little Green Man - except that she's not really green, nor is she a man, except in the 
broadest sense that she's human, which, from the vantage point of Mercury de Sade, is precisely 
the trouble with her. She is little, anyway: a 15-year^old girt picked up in the public atrium of the 
Citicorp Building, where a lot of high school kids hang out after cl^s. He brings her back to Casa 
de Sade, gets her stoned, ties her up, prepares to have his w% with her - but Lord, that smell. You 
ever luck a giant lime? It's hard to convince yourselfthat the object -and sheisanobjerct- of your 
affections hails from outer space when she smells like an advertisement for citrus fruit. It takes a 
lot of concentration to put Anita Bryant out of your head and concentrate on the girl to hand. The 
ironic part is that Anita Bryant was a great opponent of the homosexual lifestyle, and yet Mercury 
de Sade avails himself of Ni nta XVIII as though she really were a Little Green Man - which is to say 
that he lucks her the way one man fucks another. It may not be a new orifice, buL from the girl's 
vantage point, it certainly is a new sexual organ. 



INDEX ASS 15 OMICROIV 

ABSTRACT TIME WHORES 




Mercury de Sade paused at a corner beneath the ele\iated rocket rail. Decrepit ate tamps punctuated 
the dark, which had a grimy feel as though somebody had stamped out the sun with a muddy boot. 
The street was desolate and empty until a rocket shrieked by overhead tin the scalding orange glow he 
was able to make out a homeless alien curled up in a dirty Tyvek blankeL On any other planet the alien 
would be drunk on cheap wine, thought Mercury de Sade, but on thrs one he has probably had the 
very soul sucked out of him. The Omicron spaceport was notorious tor the illicit pleasures it offered, 
as also for the risks incurred by those who furnished both the supply and the demand. Sometimes 
a man rcame here looking for his grail and was subject to sudden, brutal act ol violence before ever 
laying eyes on it. He was raided by exotic pirates, cheated by whores from Uranus, snuffed out by 
bounty hunters from another world, robbed by pick-pockets with multiple arms like Hindu gods. At 
other times a man came here and lived to seize on his grail - only todisooverthat this was worse than 
being killed in the pursuit. He would ingest adrug thought to give eternal life, learning too late that its 
equally eternal side effect was a loud, ceaseless buzzing in the brain. Or he would sodomise a young 
boy, but during the act the golden youth would turn into a Martian insect and eat him alive. It was only 
one man in a thousand who came to Omicron and walked aw^ happy, but for the obsessed and the 
possessed these were odds good enough. 

Mercury de Sade put a coin in the payphone and dialled a numerical formula. A voice synthesiser 
answered, and Mercury de Sade punched in another senes ol numbers. While the computer 
processed the input, he inspected the inscrutable graffiti written on the grubby wall behind the 
phone: fuck you in a thousand weird tongues, dirty limericks in the idioms of Sirius and Rigel, contact 
information for whorehouses in the asteroid belt. The computer came back online and announced 
a nearby address. 

The most exotic, most dangerous kick on planet Omicron was not simply to make love to an 
alien. It was to visit a time whore. Here a man could indulge in perversities that were no longer bodily 
and hence spatial. On Omicron there were temporal perversities. A man could have sex with his own 
memory, or even run the entire luck film backwards: his penis erects quickly, sucks in a geyser of 
Its own ejaculate, pumps in and out ol his partner until the man finds himself pulling on his clothes 
during a purely cerebral climax of foreplay and kisses. Some libertines came to Omicron for the time 
travel equivalent ol sexual tourism: they wanted to go back to the nineteenth century and live out 
a Toulouse-Lautrec fantasy; they wanted to go back to Ancient Greece to indulge burning pederaslio 
longings; some even wanted to go far back into the evolution of man so that they could come home 
to their depraved friends and brag of having raped the missing link. The most dangerous fetish of 
all, however, was to tuck back into lime itself. This ran the risk of changing the order of events in 
a man's life. Every old time whore could tell a story about some adventurer in orgasm who fucked 
himself into non-existence by diddling around with his past: perhaps his death ended up at the 
beginning of his life, or his birth ended up at the end, so that either way there was a short circuit 
between existence and non-existence - in which case the life fuse would invariably blow, resulting 
in complete personal blackout. 

Mercury de Sade did not travel to Omicron for past kicks, however. What he wanted was to 
fuck the future - to experience the last possible moment in the evolution of sex before the universe 
exhausts rtseif 
an exorbitant 
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MARTIN WANTED A FAMILY. INSTEAD HE GDT A GUN. 


THE UST OF THE CRAZY PEOPLE 



[[[H[y[SFIIUS| 



Martin is not like other children. Neglected 
by his parents, he watches the extraordinary 
events that occur in and around the family 
home from a distance. 

When his brother Didier discovers that his 
next-door neighbour and lover want to get 
married, all hell breaks loose and the family 
disintegrates, with terrifying results. Martin 
decides to take matters into his own hands... 

Based on the harrowing novel by controversial 
novelist and playwright Timothy Findley, The 
Lost of The Crazy People is like nothing you 
have seen before. 

"Achard ratchets up the tension with 
chilling control" im.i, 

"Heartbreaking and shocking in equal 
measures.. .a gripping stand-out feature" 

★ ★★★★ Disorder Magazine 


AVAILABLE ON DVD 25 MAY amazOtl.CO.Uk’ 








succsssfulty 

Sputnik salelitte 
into a low altitude 
elliptical orbit. It 

became known as the ‘Sputnik crisis’, scaring the 
shit out of America, which had blithely assumed 
that it was ahead in the burgeoning space race. 
Congresswoman Clare Boothe Luce described 
the satellitB as ‘an intercontinental outer-space 
raspberry to a decade of American pretensions 
that the American wayof life was a gilt-edged 
guarantee of our national superiority.' 


But it 


eUSth 


t felt th 


ramitications of the launch. Western Europe, 
the likely front tine of a war between the two 
superpowers, had a stake in this too, and as 
early as 1959 a group of scientists began 
to galvanise their governments to cMlIaborate 
on a European-wide apace project. In 1 964, 
Belgium, Denmark, France, West Germany, 

Italy, the Netherlands, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland and the UK formed the European 
Space Research Organsatlon, which was swiftly 
fbltowed by the European Launcher Development 
Organisation. These multinational consortia 
tad their successes, but were beset by financial 
self-interest and political squabbling. In 1 974, 
the two entitles were merged into a single 
body the European Space Agency. 

As the space race slowed and budgets 
were slashed in the late ’70s, ESA emerged 
as a bold new player - a major organisation 
that torday has 1 8 member countries and is at 
the forefront of soientilic research and space 
exploration. It co-operated with NASA in 
launching the world’s fret high-orbit telescope, 
the International Ultraviolet Explorer; sent deep- 
space missions to study the Halley and Grigg- 
Skejllerup comets; and launched the furthest 
man-made object in the universe, the space 
probe Huygens that landed on Titan, Saturn’s 
largest moon. There is even an exciting plan 
to launch a manned mission to Mars by 2030. 
Not even NASA has that kind of ambition. 

“By doing this we demonstrate that our 
society in Europe is rcapable of very high level 
accomplishments that all Europeans tar be proud 
of, and which attract all the best engineers and 
scientists," says Jean-Franr^is Clervcy. Clervray 
Is the Chairman of Novespace, a subsidiary 
of the French Space Agency in charge of a 
parabolic f ight programme that allows scientists 
to perform experiments in zero gravity without 


actually going into space. But more than that, 
Clervoy is one of only eight active members 
of the European Astronaut Corp. 

TtJiJay, there are around 400 men and women 
who have been into space, only 37 of whom are 
European. Clervoy is one of the lucky few, having 
fown three missions between 1 994 and 1 999. 
On his f rst fight, the STS-66, he used a robotic 
arm to deploy an atmospheric research satelite 
to determine the Earth’s energy balance. On the 
second, the STS-84, hedocked NASA’s Atlantis 
arbiter with the Mir space stalon, transferring four 
tons tDf equipment between the two. And on the 
third, STS-1 03, he served as fight engineer on 
an eight-day mission to service the Hubble Space 
Telescope. In other wordsi cool shit. 

For Clervoy, space had been a passion 
from a young age. “When I was in primary 
school," he remembers, “our teacher was 
telling us that progress was going so fast that 
we would beable togo to the moon on vacafon 
when we were grown-ups, like the way I can buy 
a ticket to goto the USA for my holid^. And we 
believed him. I grew up believing that I would 
go on vacation in space." It was at this time, too, 
that he was frst introduced to Star Trek, which, 
he s%s, “has probably played somewhere in 
my destiny." To this day, v 


ts to th 




the opening strains of Roddenberry’s original 
series, that spine-tingling note and classic 
voicaover. “Our destiny is to go where no man 
has gone before," Clervoy enthuses. 




Of course, every litfe boy (and plenty of 
grown men) wants to be an ^tronaut, but you 
can’t just click jourf ngersand make it happen. 
Clervoy came from a military background - his 
father was a fighter piiot - and he was naturally 
drawn to the thrills of flying. He got his private 
piiot’s licence while excelling in scientific studies 
at the College Mililaire de Saint Cyr I'Ecxjie and 
the Prytan^e Militaire, La Fleche. In 1981, he 
graduated from Pans’ prestigious Polytechnique, 
from where he was acrcepted into the aeronautic 
and space school in Toulouse. By this time, 
Clervoy had established himself as one of the 
most highly qualified flight test engineers in 
the country, but even that was no guarantee 
of success when the lime came to apply to the 
Astronaut Corp, based in Cologne, Germany. 

Application takes an enfire year. Around 
8,000 candidates begin the process, which in 
Clervo/s d^ involved filling in a couple of pieces 


of paper before receiving a 40-page dossier if 
you were lucl^; now this first step is taken online. 
Ten per cent will make it through to the next stage 
- a series of psychotechnical and psychometric 
tests to evaluate aptitude, ability, personality, 
interests and professional values - “just to see 
if your brain is properly organised,"according to 
Clervoy. From here, 20 per cent might pass on 
to the psychological evaluation, lo measure the 
motivation, the interpersonal skills of peopie." For 
the 20 per icent who gel through that stage, it 
starts to gel serious - Gattaca-slyle. “The next 
step Isa very deep medical screening," reveals 
Clervoy. “It’s a one week long, six to eight hours 
a day medical test, so they know everything about 
your body. Here you have to counton your stars 
to be lucky enough to make it through, because 
you may be very happy in general with nothing 
that prevents you from living a very good life, but 
they may find the frllle things here and there in 
your blood, in your heart, in your eyes that are not 
acceptable for space flight." And when Clervoy 
applied, “we also had very strange physiological 
tests, which could took like torture tests - 
centrifuge, altitude chamber, rotating chair... 


Thosi 




Out of the 30 or so candidates who survived 
this gruelling experience in 2008, only four would 
go on to become astronauts after an interview with 
the EAC board. “They were motivated, they really 
wanted to become astronauts," says Clervoy of 
this liny minorrty. “We saw very good candidates 
who applied just because It was an opportunity 
at that time. Others were deeply motivated to 
dedicate their lives to the job." 

Just because you’ve joined the Corp 
doesn’t mean you gel to jump straight into a 
spaceship and start yelling ‘Engage warpl’ at 
your crewmembers, however. The mantra of the 
astronaut is ‘training, training and more training’. 
Before he was allowed anywhere near a real-life 
mission, Clervoy was dispatched to Star City, 
the once-lop-secret cosmonaut facility 32km 
north-east of Moscow. It was 1 991 , and here 
was Clervoy walking into what, only two years 
before, would have been considered enemy 
territory. “I was not in the military forces, but for 
my colleagues or some US military astronauts 
that I flew with it was very strange to be in the 
middle of a secret base near Moscow when 
a few years before they were training to fight 
against the Russians," he admits. “But I never 
felt that I was going to be spied on or looked 
at strangely by the Russians, because talks had 
already started between Russia, the European 
Space Agency, and in particular the French 
Space Agency. We felt we were already in 
an international programme." 






might happen it we ever gel there, por Glerroy, 
the issue is more prosaic: “The fear is the fear 
ot the unknown," he argues, “but when we fy 
in space, we know everything: and when you 
know everything there's no place for the unknown. 
So you feel comfortable in your capability to 
cope with any anomaly, any abnormal situation. 
Once you are in space, you have to trust the 
hardware and your spaceship," he continues, 
your spaceship like a living friend. 


ig lean prepare you, says Glervoy. "In 
your mind is split into several boxes. 

if for that day so when it happens, it's 
normal. In another box your emotions are very 
exerted. You think, 'Wow, it's really going 
to happen! It's unbelievable - I am really here 
to do this.' And fnally apiece of jour thoughts 
s tor your family and friends. You are proud to 
show them what's going to happen, and you 
spy for them because it's a very moving 
1 attend the launch of a space shuttle." 
not, he says, untila few years have passed 
our last mission that the reality, or perhaps 
reality, ot what you've achieved begins to 
“You reach a point where you think, 'Have 
this for real? Was that me?' You start 
ti^t this ts really extraordinary, this is really 




"an aura of intimacy 
& independence 
of spirit" 
THE OBSERVER 

breathtaking setting" 
THE FLY 


GREEN MAN 

21st / 22nd / 23rd AUGUST 2009 

Green Man returns in 2009 with a stunning line-up of music across five stages set in 
the beautiful surroundings of the Glanusk Park estate in the Brecon Beacons 

ANIMAL COLLECTIVE. WILCO PLUS SPECIAL GUESTS BON IVER 

ROKV ERICKSON, DIRTY THREE, FOUR TET, ANDREW BIRO, BRITISH SEA POWER 
AMORPHOUS ANDROGYNOUS (AKA FUTURE SOUND OF LONDON). VETIVER 

GRIZZLY BEAR, RODRIGUEZ, WOODEN SHJIPS, ERRORS, BEACH HOUSE, PETER BRODERICK 
DJ HISTORY, IDJUT BOYS, BETH JEANS HOUGHTON, GOLDEN ANIMALS, THE PHANTOM BAND 
UNICORN KID, THE LEISURE SOCIETY PLUS MANY MORE ARTISTS STILL TO BE ANNOUNCED 

FESTIVAL TICKET; £115 HOLIDAY TICKET: £30 

A Holiday Ticket at only £30 plus a Festival Ticket enables you to arrive on Monday 17th August and camp for a full 7 days 
in Glanusk Park. You will be free to enjoy the many activities on offer in the surrounding area with friends and family. 
Special discounts available for students with additional discounts for children aged 13'17. Children aged 12 and under go FREE! 

For more information visit www.thegreenmanfestivaLco.uk Buy a ticket at www.ticketline.com 

All Night Bonfires I Einstein’s Garden 1 24 Hour Bars I Mountains I Secret Gigs 1 Family Friendly Atmosphere 
Theatre I Waterfalls I Comedy Tent I Film Tent I Kid's Field I Live Aerosol Arts installation I Rose Garden 
Wishing Tree I Local Ales & Ciders I Fantastic Range of Gourmet Food I Massage & Therapy I Cocktails 


"the UK's hippest festival, 
the definitive 
boutique festival" 

THE GUARDIAN 

"the variety of music 
on offer puts most 
other festivals > 
to shame" 

NME 







IK THE LATE 1980S, THE EASY RIDERS OF KEW 
HOLLYWOOD BROUGHT ABOUT TWO REVOLUTIONS 
IK THE MOVIE BUSINESS. THE FIRST INVOLVED NEW 
M0DES0FMARKETIN6.PR0DUCTI0NANDAESTHETICS: 
THE SECOND OCCURRED IN SOUND. PIONEERING 
FIGURES SUCH AS WALTER MURCH, BEN BURU AND 
LALO SCHIFRIN CHANGED THE WAY WE HEAR FILM 
FOREVER. AND IT BEGAN WITH A SCIENCE-FICTION 
MOVIE, AS THEY EXPLAIN EXCLUSIVELY TO LWLIES. 
WORDS BY KINGSLEY MARSHALL 


HX 1138. released in 1971, was the frsl film to 

I emerge from American Zoetrope . a studio established 
by George Lucas and Francis Ford Coppola at the 


1 . 

end of the 1960s. The film, based upon a 

fouryears earlier, markedthefeaturedebut of Lucas. Perhaps 
ironically considering his future output, he iater stated that it had been his 
intention to react against the fantastical elements of soienrce-fiction with 
what he referred to as 'sol enoe-fact’ [drawing his influence from European 
features such as Jean-Luc Godard's Alohaville and Stanley Kubrick 's 
3001: A Space Odyssey rather than the comic-book heroism which 
continued to dominate the genre. 

Included in the opening sequence of the original theatrircal release Is 
a clip from William Cameron Menzies' adaptation of HG Wells' Things 
to Come, replaced later with a scene from a Buck ffogers serial. These 
adventures were literally shoved aside by a more believable account 
of the escape rrf a worker from a totalitarian dystopia. Governed by 
surveillance and pacifying drugs, this amounted to a galaxy far, far 
aw^ from the subsequent spaice opera of Star Wars . It wasn't just 
genre rconventions that the director hoped to topple either. A 2B-yBar- 
old wunderkind when the film entered production, Lucas had first 
met Coppola on the set of 77ie Rain People in '69 after winning an 
internship at Warners following his gradualon. The formation by the pair 
of American Zoetrope shortly afterwards was intended as anathema to 
the stuffy systems of Hollywood, with THX 1 138 their frst shot across 
the bows of the old guard. 

Science-fiction films of this period were beginning to refect 
a social and political anxiety. This paranoia was fed by the esrcalation 
of the Cold War into the napalm heat of US operations in Vietnam. All 
overtelevisionat thetimewas coverage of a space race whose glamour 
had quickly faded once Kennedy's pledge to reach the moon had been 
accomplished and, as early as 1 970, questions were being raised as 
to the huge cost of NASA's grand project and its benefits. THX 1 138 
refected all of these feelings and, in addition to its rejection of the films 
that had preceded it, Lucas also played against many of the accepted 
traditions of filmmaking, perhaps most notably through his inversion of 
the relationship between sound and visuals. 

Working closely with co-writer and sound editor Walter Muroh, 
Lucas' plan tor the film was that sound would not be sercondary to the 
image, but equal to it. In describing the brief for THX 1138, Murch 
stated that be and Lucas had “wanted a film from the future, rather 
than a film about the future." Their intention was to fnd this future 
through the design of a soundtrack that featured complex montages 
of recordings built from over 20 l^ers of sound, which took Murch 





impletB. These blended dialogue, effects and i 
create a cacophony of noise that rarely let up across the fim, with 
each scene constructed entirely differently from the one that preceded 
it, and that which followed. 

The accompanying publicity played up these new approaches. 
While the studios would traditionally rely on a pre-recorded sound 
library, Murch had created every single sound in the film from scratch. 
He played with the speed of his tape recorder and used a variety 
of microphone techniques, in addition to experimenting with what 
he would later describe as 'worldizing'; the re-recording of sound 
played through loudspeakers in real spaces. On one occasion, 
Lucas transmitted dialogue over a ham radio, with Murch re-reoording 
the broadcast from the ether. These techniques allowed Murch to 
create effects that evoked the filmic space with which they were 
associated or, more often, were deliberately manipulated In order 
to disorientate the audienoB. These effects moved away from 
tradH'onal attempts to mimic reality in sound, in much the same way 
jurth wall of theatre, and served to challenge 




Wars films. 


3ve escaping into 
sound designer wf 


lew worlds," admits Ben Burtt tod^. Burtt 
10 worked with Lucas on all six of the Star 
it into the spotlight for his work on WALL-E 
last year. He also contributed to the sound design of JJ Abrams' re- 
imagining of Star Trsk. "It Is especially exciting when you do soience- 
fiotion, as that kind of fIm requires sound for things no one has ever 
heard before; vehicles, places or mechanics and robots, ft's quite 
challenging, but a wonderfully creative opportunity where you are free 
to be inventive and not held to any particular ground rules." 

Perhaps ironically, the sound of science-fction is often surprisingly 
low tech. Consider the creaking of the ship in Alien Aha clanking of the 
Death Star, or the servo whine of the titular Terminator . Technology, 
in spite of miniaturisation, must remain both audible and visible - the 
sound designer reinforcing the sense of the real in an audience no 
matter how fantastical the narrat've. “People think we do everything in 
the computer," explains Burtt, “but although we process the sounds 
there, almost all of the sounds we use arethose that we have gone out 
and collected from aomewhere. WALL-Es environment, for example, 
is dominated by wind noise, made from the sound of dragging 
a canvas bag across a carpet - an old idea that has been used for a 
few hundred years to create the sound of wind in opera- coupled with 
the sound of Niagara Falls run through an echo chamber. Often you 
go out to record something specific and end up recording something 
else. I live near a police offcer and asked him to come around as 
I wanted to record the buzz and snap of his Taser. Unfortunately the 
sound wasn't very interesting, just a pop and a click, and I ended up 
recording the opening and closing of his handcuffs, using them for 
the body movements of a cockroach. I'm always grabbing little pieces 
from my life and weaving them into a new fabric. 

“My criteria for good sound is in opposition to what people might 
think, in that it's not the quantity of sound," adds Burtt. “It is pretty 
easy nowadays to take a sound effects library and really pile things 
on - it's like word processing, you just cut and paste and make a really 
busy, noisy soundtrack. Instead, I took for flms which t 


reiteratea this notion: “To record a telephone ring, I think of recording 
the space between myseff and the telephone. What I'm really 
recording is a relationship between the telephone and I 
around it. Sound without air has no smell." 


Thes 





1 138. Lato Schrfrin was brought on 
of 1 870 - taken on, he explains, as 
composer." Schifrin was still best li 
Bullitt and the Mission: Impossible s 
increasingly avant-garde projects by the late 1960s. As he explains, 
“I first met George Lucas on the Warner Brothers lot in Los Angeles 
in the spring. I didn't have any screenplay or anything to read at that 
time, and it wasn't until I was hired to write the score that I went up 
to Marin County and saw the movie. I liked it very much and he talked 
through the concept with me; a future police state which existed 
in a subterranean world created following an exchange of nuclear 
weapons in a war between the super powers. 

"He gave me some direction but otherwise I had complete freedom, 
which I liked. My concept came from the subterranean setting, and 
was of a hermetic environment where the textures in the score were 
asphyxiating, with no space between the individual sounds." Though 
Schifrin had used a BO-piece orchestra, the score had an electronic 
quality. “That density was created by the tonal and sound clusters 
I used," he explains. “In addition, all of the individual string notes were 
sustained near the bridge of the string and, as such, had no vibrato. 
That makes a very cold sound, which, in conjunction with the notes 
that were written next to it, further served to dehumanise the score. 
I wanted to reflect that these characters were Irving in an impossible 


create an atmospheri 



position, and hoped that 
a totalitarian and tyrannical state. 

“There are many depressing musical moments in THX 1 138,' he 
continues. “I was not depressed, but I had to contribute that kind 
of depression to the movie." These components of the score are 
countered with source music, chirpy jingles of bossa nova which 
play intermittently in the film's public spaces. "The background music 
was purposefully mediocre and stupid, and represented another way 
in which the state was tranquilising the populal'on." Not included in 
the film, but on a recent rB-releasB of the original soundtrack, is the 
psychotic chirplness ot a piece of music entitled 'Be Happy Again'. 
“George Lucas liked that very much," Schifrin explains, laughing. 
“After the scoring session everyone was singing that song. 

"What distinguishes the tilmfor me was that while there were many 
science-fiction films led by action, this was an entirely different kind 
of story, more Orwellian," he adds. "There are no battles happening 
in space, there is no tolerance of transgression and the population 
are afraid to talk and are told what to do - In that sense, this was 
a different kind of science-fiction completely. There are chases, 
but even these happen in the subterranean world that Lucas had 
conceived, and the music I wrote for these was very different from a 
chase I would score in other circumstances. I have approached every 
film that I have worked on differently, as they each involved a different 
concept and a different idea, but this was such a special movie that 
■ written music like that before or since. Every film is like 
3 print, and the good thing about this discipline is that there are 
s- everything is allowed." 
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CORALINE 




“I'm way too old for dolls." 

So says 11 -year-old Coraline 
(Dakota Fanning!, on the cusp of 
adolescence and already beginning 
to acquire the sort of dismissive 
contempt for vthat the \w3ild tes 
to offerthat will no doubt dominate 
her teen years. Still, bored in her 
new, drab Oregon home and 
ignored by her deadline-driven 
parents (Teri Hatcher and John 
Hodgman), our young heroine will 
become beguiled by the gift of a doll 
that is the spitting image of herself 
apa rt from its two button eyes. 
She will enter a narcissistic fantasy 
universe- before, that is, sheistruly 
ready to appreciate reality and to 
put away childish things. 

Coraline m^ imagine that the 
alternative world next d3or, with its 
more elaborate gardens, its more 
entertaining neighbours (Jennifer 
Saunders, Dawn French and Ian 
McShane), and its Other Mother 
(also Tferi Hatcher) who somehow 
has everything that Coraline's real 
mother seems to lack, is a haven 
from the disappointments of her 


actual existence. But we can see, 
long before her dream turns into 
a nightmare, ttet this universe of 
pure wish-fulfilmeni is, for all its 
attractive wrapping, an empty and 
sterile coifection that will lead at 
best to solipsism and selPabsotplicin. 
Arxl, at vkorst. to the loss of 
eveiything Coraline holds dear. 

If the Other Mother becomes 
the focus of all Coraline's hopes 
and fears, this ultra-needy, game- 
playing weaver of fictions beats a 
closer resemblance in many ways 
to Coraline herself than to her 
overworked, underrated parent 
In confronting her Other Mother, 
Coraline is only facing up to her 
own dark half. 

Henry SeHck might not quite 
be a household tame, but he is 
one of very few mainstream 
animators with a truly distinctive 
vision. The stop-motion gothic of 
Th£ Niehrmore Before Chrisimas 

artd James and the Giara Peach 
resembles no other helmsman's 
work (even if the direction of the 
former has often been mistakenly 


attributed to its better known 
writer Tim Burton). Comline 
continues Selick's aesthetic of 
camivalesque dread, while pushing 
its boundaries even further, as the 
fiist-ever full-length stop-motion 
feature to have been conceived 
and photographed in 3D. 

The results are simply 
astonishing. Selick has created a 
richly deiaDed, beautifully realised 
set of parallel worlds and allows us 
to become as lest as Coraline herself 
in and between their exquisite 
textures With its frame-by-frame 
manipulation of physical models in 
miniature sets, the animation offers 
the perfect aesthetic frame for a tale 
full of dolls, puppets and robots; 
one ccsicerned precisely with the 
sfadowlands between reality and 
the imagination. 

If the film's old-fashioned (yet 
culting-edge) stop-motion form 
suggests a respea for the past and 
a refusal to embrace the voguish 
merely for its own sake, so loo 
does the story (adapted by Selick 
from Neil Caiman's 2002 novel) . 


Complete with its own looking-glass 
worldartd talking cat, Coraline's 
journey down the rabbit- (or at 
least mouse-) hole owes an obvious 
debt to Alice &i Wonderland, even 
as Qjraline's monstroudy dstoried 
view of her own parents channels 
the long-dead ghost of Freud. 

Where many contemporary 
CG movies seem likely to vanish 
once their rroment has passed. 
Coraline has, matching its state- 
of-the-art craft, a story of real 
substance to lend it a timeless 
appeal. And in a nod to a fairytale 
tradition going back at leaatothe 
Brothers Grimm, it is also likely to 
embed itsdf for years to crane in 
children's psyches by scaring the 
eyeballs eff any viewers not yet 
trx3 oldfordoDs Anton Bitel 

AntcipatiDn. Two mliis.ttiioo tHransioits. O 

Eotoyoieot Finny, sc^iy and a quirky |oy 

to lieluld. O 

In Relrospect A macabia cominpfaqe 
classic.© 
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Ryan Reynolds leads a starry 
cast in this heavy, entertaining but 
forgettable famfly drama written 
and directed by Dennis Lee. 

The sioty revolves around 
the strained relationship between 
Michael Waechler (Reynolds) and 
his domineering father Charles 
(Willem Dafoe), which comes to 
a head when Michael grudgingly 
attendsafamily celebration. The 
reunion is derailed when his mother, 
Lisa (Juia Roberts), is killed in a car 
crash, whkh acts as a catalyst for 
reflection and flashba:ks. 

Death, affairs, abuse and 
failure are aD halmatks (or should 
that be HaDmatks?) of the genre, 
which often churns out clich 4 d 
messes more suited to ttoytime 



television than dnema. BulLee's 
script, based cji apoem by Robert 
Frost, has a few clever things to say 
about his characters, even if it isn't 
all ttet original. Apart from the odd 
slap, Charles' abuse towards his 
son is primarily emotional, while 
rx3 explanation for his behaviour is 
offered beycmd the fact that he's a 
controlling man who rules his child 
and pregrant wife with an iron fist. 

Despite suffering an unhapB' 
childhood, it's refreshing to find 


that Mchael is free of the over- 
analysis so beloved of American 
dramas. He's the kiixl d strong 
successtjl ya detached man who 
cortsidets it acceptable to leach 
his young cousins how to fish 
with firecrackers, and screw his 
€!t-wife quite loudly while the rest 
of the family has a minute's alence 
downstaiis at the funeral. In other 
words, he'srx 3 more or less lucked 
14) than rrxost people. But the film 
hinges on that awkward relationship 


between father and son, which is 
left free of resohilion or revelation. 
By the conclusion, no one has 
learned anything, which is some 
sort of lesson itsetf. LimaraSalt 

AtiDpitiDnAbirilytomafiart! Uoexpected 
tragedy! Dark secrets! Wliasvei! O 

EnloyraelSiirgrisiagly acta bad way tcsgead 
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Following in the footsteps of 
Galic-linged thriDeis Tdi No One 
and Tbten , Anvchine For Her 
confirms that vigilantism is fiimly 
in vogue on the cinematic catwalk. 
Now it's every Iran schoolteacher 
Julien (Vincent Lindon) walking 
the moral li^trope, ashemoves 
heaven, earth and his Volvo 
estate 10 conbai his beloved wife 
Lisa's (Diane Kruger) wrcngful 
imprisonment for murder. 

Director Fred Cavay6 marages 
to mask the vacuum of originality at 
the heart of this narrative by coaxing 
emotive performances from his 
exceDeni leads. Kruger's porcelain 
fragility never fails to pluck the 
heartarings, while Lindoris face 
is a portrait of careworn suffering. 
Haul your eyes away from his 





weather-beaten brows for a 
moment, thou^, and the cracks 
in the film's dramatic structure start 
to widen into hairiine fractures. 

AsAr^thing Rir Her pilots 
momentum, plot holes and narrative 
inconsistencies get papered over 
with alarmingly thin sheets of cliche. 
Meanwhile, the moral questions 
at the heart of the drama (did she 
aettifllly do it? When, if ever, can 
vigilantism be justified?) have long 
ago been swept aside in favour of 
prosaic plot devices. With CavayS 


seemingly intent on suffocating 
the film's moral ambiguity, Ar^thing 
For Her soon falters. 

It doesn't take the sharpest 
shrink to realise that the injustice 
meted out 10 Lisa, along with the 
increasingly unhinged steps Julien 
takes to remedy the situation, 
make their son, Oscar (Lancelot 
Roch), the real viclim of the piece. 
It's ironic, then, that - wdlh a 
philological simplicity that would 
tty the credulity of any five-year-old 
- their chfld is fargdy treated as a 


blond-haired, blue-eyed prop rather 
than a character in his own right. 

Anything For Her proves a 
competent candyfloss film, but 
with a suspicious aftertaste of ripe 
/romoge. Mike Brett 

AnIicipiliDn. Scunils lll^ a [Dr^al ad, but 
tbecastlaiitigiiliig.O 

EnjpeotAtBirlliarabiiy, but tbera'a just 
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JUST ANOTHER 
LOVE STORY 



When unfulfilled father Jonas 
(Anders W Betthelsen) inadvertently 
causes a terrible road accident, 
he decides to assuage his guilt by 
visiting the pretty young victim, 
Julia (Rebecka Hemse) , in hospital, 
where she is in a coma. But Julia's 
famfly mistake him for her boyfriend 
Sebastian (Nikola] Lie Kaas), due 
back any day from Cambodia, 
where tfe coigsle met. 

Just Another Loue Storv 
immediately hits you with a sense 
of director Ole Bomedal's forceful 
personaity, as he denies Joims 
any cpponunity to correct the 
misconception. Jonas is a romantic 
who grasps this ill-conceived 
opportunity to estape from his nice. 



middle- class life. And it is predsety 
his niceness that, paradoxically, 
alous Julia's famDy to accept 
what is in feet a cruel deception. 

Of course, it's not long before 
the recovering Julia begins to 
regain some cf her old memories 
-crucially of her Cambodian irip- 
which hold the key to the drama. 
Meanwhile, mysterious events in 
the hospital add to the tensiai. 

If you had to write the poster 
line for this crazy, roDicking and. 


it has to be said, extremely violent 
Danish thriDer, it would be tempting 
togofor 'Lais von THer does The 
Beach '. Those haunting hospital 
corridots and back-projected scenes 
of Berthelsen are all reminiscent 
of von Trier's early work in the 
likes of The Kinedom and Europg . 

Like a good first rtovel, it feds 
as if Bomedal is trying to cram a 
lot in here. And though a dig at 
Islam from a supporting character 
seems gratuitous, he is always in 


control; delivering a well paced, 
though iHidly credible, piece of 
noir. Jonas Milk 

AntcipalDo, Saruiiel's blpstdaim to 
fame outside Denmark is ttie stralgtit-Q-video 
dfgAftwfc/i will Ewan McGremr @ 

Enjoyment Well made, grippingand patted 
witti Ideas O 

In Retrospect AnOdpaPon will lie liffed tor 
Bomedal's next flIm.O 
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TORMENTED: 
SET VISIT 
WORDS BY 
LIMARA SALT 


Even as Tormented was tn pre-production, news of young students 
committing sucide due to malciousand unrelenting bulyiig hit the headlnes 
and provoked a national debate that ran from the House of Commons to 
The Wright Stud. Call it bad timing - or good, depending on your point of 
view - but writer Stephen Prentice had clearly hit a nerve, attempting to 
turn an issue of national importance into a gory, trashy teen flick. 

In a style more suited to commercial American horror movies, director 
Jon Wright scoured the country fora group of gorgeous up-and-coming 
guys and girls to fill his cast of teen tearaways. And that's what he got: 
a mature of child stars, new faces and a few of Skins’ first series cast make 
up the ensemble, and with our first steps onto the set on a typically grey 
English summer’s day it's clear that all involved are having a ball. 

The story of Tormented- afilm that will no doubt be referred to as the 
latest British 'zom-oom' - goes like this: Darren Mullet kills himself after 
being bullied by the resident in-crowd at Fairview High. The group show 
no remorse whatsoever and carry on their ruthless ways until they start 
receiving iewd texts from his phone. Meanwhile, the school's head girl, 
Justine (Tuppence Middleton), is bored of her prim friends and starts flirting 
dangerously with Alexis (Dimitri Leonidas). Soon enough, the students 
start seeing Mullet everywhere until, one by one, they each brte the dust 
in ways that are as fun to watch as they evidently were to film. 

Oily Alexander plays Jason Banks who, despite being Mullet's only 
friend, meets his maker thanks to the business end of two pencils. “Jason 

is tortured, and lor the death I had to wear this nose piece that had 

blood and snot gushing out. I've had a death scene before, but nothing 
as disgusting as that," he explains. Although hes^s he only fell Intof Im 
by aocrdent, when asked. Oily rattles oft an eclectic range of movies and 
directors he admires, including Tim Burton, Wes Anderson and Terry Gilliam 
as well as iWy Own Private Idaho and Spirited Away. On the other hand, 
“fve never seen some of the films that we're all apparently supposed to 
love," he says with a grimace. '‘Grease, Top Gun, Terminator, Die Hard: 
I've never seen ary of them and I'm sure I ooud thnk of more." Unfortunate^, 
It's too tempting not to pass this on to his co-star Tom Hopper, who freely 
admits to watching Terminator 2 everyd^ after school for God knows how 
long. “I’m gonna have a word with him,' he promises. 

Considering Tom Is about a foot taller and twice as wide, that's a 

worrying thought for Jason. Then again, that's why he landed this gig. 

Tom Is Marcus, one of the popular kids and leader Bradley's right-hand 


man. “Marcus is a little bit slow, immature, easily strayed and generally 
a follower of Bradley," he reveals. Like most of the o^t, he’s a fan of the 
horror genre and revelled in filming the gory and overblown death scenes, 
even if he knows that in a short time the shock factor will probably begone. 
“I love horror, films like The Cottage. Stuff like The Eioroist doesn't affect 
me as they are dated and a bit farcical, but in Its day it would have been 
horrendous. Everything was left to your imagination but now it's all about 
how can you film it and make it look real.' 

Of course, the elephant in the room b whether or not the film is srploil'ng 
a serious and current issue without truly addressing It; bullying may be 
mentioned, but not in sucha way that you could take it seriously, and it's 
all too quickly forgotten thanks to a whole lot of blood. Actress Mary Nighy, 
who pl^s Helena, is keen to point out that they are avoiding the propaganda 
that surrounds the issue. “It’s not just the people who do the bullying that 
get their comeuppance,' she says, “it's the people who stand by and allow 
it to happen that get it too.' The most established and experienced of the 
group with a credit in Sofia Coppola's Mane Antoinette to her name, Nighy 
admits that this is the biggest troupe of young actors she's worked with, 
while Oily Alexander likens it to being back at school. 

While practising a post-funeral scene, Georgia King (Sophie) and 
Larissa Wilson (Khalillah) are so natural with each other that their primary 
concem is whether their skirts are revealing too much, or their too-high-for- 
school heels are going to get stuck in the mud. Across the set, Tom and 

Alex Pettyfer, who plays Bradley, are mock fighting while everyone else 

busies themselves setting up the shot. 

The two SJrrns alumni, Larissa and April Pearson, reveal that it was 
easier to mesh with their co-stars as they've all done the rounds of British 
television and are around the same age. “Because of Skins and other 
shows we didn't feel as intimidated,' admits April. “When you do a show 
or film you only have a short period of time to make friends so it's easier 
if you've already crossed paths.' 

In the four weeks of filming, eachactor seems to have taken something 
from the experience, wh^her it's doing blood curdling stunts or surprisingly 
realistic sex scenes (at least for a teen flick). Either way, the cast of relative 
newcomers all seem to have enjoyed the process. And tor those worried 
that the grim subject matter isn’t shown enough respect in this trashy, gory 
flick, April promises, “We’re not making a mockery of bullying. It's an issue 
and it isn't being promoted or undermined.' 










Take I Knoiu What You Did 
Lost Summer, mix il with Skins, 
and you Te somewhere in the 
cinematic ballpark of Tormented. 

Set in an English 
compiehensive, it begins at the 
funeral of Darren Mullet (Calvin 
Dean), an overvteighi outcast who 
was driven to suicide by bullies. 
On the other side is the in crowd; 
a group of mean, vindictive and 
ridiculously good-looking kids led by 
Tadia (April Pearson) and Bradley 
(Alex Pettyfer). There's also head 
gill Justine (TlippeiKe Middleton); 
Mullet's tally friend and bullied ge^ 
Jason (ODyAlexander);and tteputy 
head gi rl Helena (Mary Nighy). 
After the funeral, everyone starts 
receiving vul^r texts from Mullet's 


phorK, untfl slowlybut surely they 
start kicking the biKkel in a series of 
gory but hilariously ridiculous vtajs. 

Suicide as a result of extreme 
bullying makes headlines whenever 
il happens as it shines a light on 
the torture that some kids endure 
on a daily basis. Tormented 
attempts to address these issues by 
highlighting the teachets who ignore 
the abuse, the parents vtho disr^ard 
pleas to stay at home and the 
students iMio may not have dene 
the bullying but never did anything 
to stop it either. The problem, 
however, is that the film doesn't 
know vktiether it wants to be a social 
commenta ty o r a throwaway teen 
film, and that lack of focus b^ets 
a muddled esperierce. 


Any good honor film needs 
not only blood spattered deaths 
aplenty but a good muiderer too. 
Ibrmenied fails that test, offering 
us little more than a regulation 
sinister stalker powered by an 
asthma inhaler. The same lack of 
credibDity attends to the bullies - 
if you want an audience to believe 
that a group of students are so 
malicious that they drove someone 
to suicide, you reed to show than 
doing something slightly meana 
than puDing ears and nickraming 
an ugly kid 'Shrek'. 

That said, the script mostly 
sparkles, creating a few laugh out 
loud rroments deBvaed writh glee 
by the young cast. Mary Nighy is 
so prim you can practically see 


the slick up her backside, while 
Ony Alexander not only gets the 
best line ("Of course he knows 
who you are, everybody knows 
who you are, you're like Princess 
Diana in this fucking dump!"), 
he's the only one who you feel 
sorry for when he meets a messy 
end - via pencils no less. Indeed, 
the film itself is somewhat messy, 
and convoluted too, but it's no 
horror show either. LimaraSalt 

Antcipaton. seo Inrror M. O 
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The opening moments of Lance 
Daly's feisty, captivating coming- 
cf-agerare urcompromtsingly 
bleak. A dead <tog lies rolling by 
the roadside. Busied bikes nestle 
amid festering, scattered debris 
This could be hdl, and for young 
tweens Dylan (Shane Curry) and 
Kylie (Kelly O'Neill) living on the 
outskins of Dublin, it might as well 
be. Inhabiting a literally black-and- 
vkhile world with little prospeas 
their nei^bouring famSfes are 
as bad as each other - scrapping 
and abusive, they put Shameless 
to shame. Not even Christmas 
alleviates their spirits. And after a 
bust-up with hisbrulish dad, Dylan 
sets out into the big dty to find his 
AWOL older brother, with Kylie 
along for the haul. 


Devoid of colour and up to 
its eyeballs in domeaic turbulence. 
Kisses Ibsiets a pamful. monochrome 
melancholy. Then, as Dylan and 
KyBe take flight, skipping down 
river aboard a junk baige, the black 
and while blushes. Iridescent hues 
whisper into their surroundings. 
Gradialy the colour builds until the 
screen is saturated with the ^ow of 
Dublin'skaleidossopiccityli^ls. It's 
a showy contrivance that is r«ver 
gaurty, never puckers, tapping into 
the childish pleasures that our duo 
have rarely, tf ever, experienced. 

But if the whimsical visuals 
seem to suggest an escapist, wish- 
fulfilment adventure, ihinkagain. 
The more they wrench at their 
council estate leashes, the more 
futile our duo's struggle appears. 


And as their twilight search/ 
esploralfen weais on, the nefarious 
sireelfolkthal the kids encounter 
grow increa^gly more dangerous. 
Childish fsrs quickly harden into 
something more teal and terrifying. 
"There's no devil, just people," 
Kylie realises after one explosive, 
if overdramalic, encounter. 

In their first ever acting 
roles, Curry and O'Neill are 
phenomenal. At once bullish, 
immature and naive, their struggle 
forundeistanding for more, is as 
moving as it is ullimatdy hopeless. 
It's fitting that their journey is 
pitched to the strains of Bob Dylan; 
both kids inexplicably drawn to 
the counterculture king without 
ever knowing why. The film's 
emblematic anti -theme tune. 


Dylan's 'Shelter from the Storm', 
says it all 

By journey's end, Daly's fusion 
of youthful anxiety and childlike 
yearning has established itself as a 
beaulifuify realised epitaph to social 
unrest. Pan celebration, part caD to 
arms, it's a sarky quiiky deB^l. "I've 
nothing else to give, only kisses," 
aiplainsonebrief encounter. "When 
you kiss, you give or you take." 
Kisses is a giver. Josh Winning 
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MARK OF 
AN ANGEL 


Put storytelling under the 
microscope and u+iat you see is 
the careful shattering of daily life's 
equilibrium. Maritofan Ansel knou« 
this. And it also knows that there's 
no more precariously balanced 
equflibrium than the cosseted world 
of the FrerKh middle-class. 

Elsa (Catherine Frot) is thirty- 
something, themolherof ayoung 
son, and recently separated from 
her husband. There is, it's hinted, 
something dark in 0sa's past, which 
has led to the failure of her marria^ 
and the concern and caution with 
which she's treated by her family. 

When Elsa starts taking an 
unnaturally close interest in Lola 
(H41oise Cunin), a little girl at her 
son's school, we're left wondering 



just how dark her previous 
transgressions were - and where 
her obsesave behaviour will lead. 

Skilfully building the dsturbing 
ambiguity in Elsa's motivations, 
writer/director Saly Nebbou ensures 
that while her behaviour seems cold 
and inscrutable, she also remains 
plauably innocent. This ambiguity 
is further heightened by a knowing 
trek across the difficult terrain of 
intra-gender female politics, without 
stumbling into stereotypes. Lola's 
mother, Qaire (SandrineBontHire), 


hasaD the trappings of a boho ideal: 
understatedly attractive and blessed 
with a h^py family and beautiful 
home. Nebbou has the smarts to 
puD back and let the audience's 
personal and political empathy be 
irrationally drawn to Elsa's more 
mundane existence. Hsa maybe 
dangerously deranged, the film 
subtly insinuates, but at least she's 
not a seB-sabdied bitch. 

And herein lies the disturbed 
equilibrium - the balanced world 
of bourgeois domeaicity pitched 


against a wobbly reality where 
calm alw^s foretells a storm, and 
nothing is as fragile as contentment. 
Mark of on Angei is formulaic, but 
it's an intriguing addition to the 
meber. James Bramble 
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Objectified 

From 22 May 09 

The director of cult design film He/yettco 
returns with this engrossing look at the 
impact of manufactured objects on 
our lives, personal apression, identity, 
consumerism and sustainability. 

The best new releases all year round from 
just £750 per ticket online. 
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ANNE-MARIE DUFF: 
ACTING JUNKIE 
INTERVIEW BY 
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For most of Is Anybody There?, Anne-Marie Duff stays selflessly in the 
background, as Michael Caine’s decrepit magician Qarence takes centre- 
stage. But when she lets rip at her lazy husband (David Morrissey), then lets 
a shattered Clarence heal himself by kissing her, her face becomes a 
powerhouse of emotbn, lit with fervour. It's a part typical of a career which 
took off when the thBn-34-year-old DufI played Rona, the 20-year-old 
daughter Irfling feckless father Frank Gallagher's family on her shoulders in 

‘I'm always drawn to people who bruise themselves; anyone who 
has an addictbn," she's said, proving it in parts like Is Anybody There's 
saorRioial mum, Fiona, and heavily pregnant, homeless Michelle, on the 
run from a brutal husband in Dominic Savage's TV film Sorn Equal (2006). 
Even as omnipotent Bizabeth I in the BBC's The Virgin Queen (200B), 
Duff was fuelled by a secret sense ot her inadequacy to pl^ it. She learned 
these deep sympathies in H^es, the nondescript north-west London suburb 
where she grew up. 

‘It was a very working-class environment," she says today, ‘and a 
very loving home. But I have a lot of extended family that isn't perfect. 
There were terrible sadnesses in my youth. I ran away from home and 
did lots of silly things. But you either choose to wear your tragedies like 
a fedora. Or you go: 'Let's try and get on with it." 

Acting was a massive leap from that world. ‘I was so bloody-minded 
about it," she recalls, ‘and it felt like such a safe haven for me, because 
I didn’t frt in. It was at the height of Thatcherite bollocks, and I didn't want 
to go and work in a bank, I didn't want to wear ohinrjs and a blazer. And 
so acting became this special sort of paradise. I'm sure thal most people 
I went to school with thought I was an arsehole for wanting to do it. But 
when you're 1 9, you're absolutely committed and you feel invincible. All 
I thought was, 'If I can just get into drama school...' Because unless Ken 
Loach lands in your town and plucks you out of obscurity, you don't feet 
if you're working-class that there's any other way." 

It doesn't sound much different to the early 1 960s, when young 
working-class northern actors such as Tom Courtenay and Albert Finney 
bulldozed their way into stHf-upper-lipped British cinema. That British 
New Wave of kitchen-sink dramas was the seed of Shameless and Born 
Equal. Duff grew up holding them dear. ‘That's always been my absolute 
favourite period of films. I've always been obsessed with it. And maybe 
on some level I feel a connection with it. Saturday Wight and Sunday 
Morning [1 960] could be made now, if you think of binge-dnnking culture, 
and all that pent-up anger. And Billy Liar [1963], about a young man 
too frightened to fulfil himself." Duff feels echoes of those times now. 
‘I hope at the moment, because we're in this weird economic climate. 


some amazing tow-budget movement may be bom." The fnal death of 
Thatcherism - and something new rising from it? ‘Please God..." 

Is Anybody There? found Duff working with the Cockney king of '60s 
working-class cinema, Michael Caine. ‘I was so in love with him in The 
Ipcress Fie [1 965]," she bashfully admits, "that when I frst met him I found 
it very ditf cult to talk to him for a while. You just want to sit down and open 
a bottle of something and force him to let rip. I tell you one thing - he's such 
a grafter. I don't know why, but he works as hard as if it's his frst pb." 

Duff and Morrissey were surrounded by still older veterans on-set - 
Leslie Phillips and Sylvia Syms among them. They found common ground. 
‘You do feel like they're of this other world. They all started in repertory 
theatre. Pre-television mania, rt was all about potential and slowly building 
a career, and now you have to achieve things by 24 or you 're fucked. But both 
David and I are actors who pootle along and try and do interesting work, and 
sows could talk to them about lots of things." 

After The Last Station, as Tolstoy's unhealthily devoted daughter Sasha 
CAn hilarious obsessive, total Elektra oomplexl"), we'll finally see Duff in the 
lost northern world of the films she loves, playing John Lennon’s mother Julia 
in Turner-winning artist Sam Taylor Wood's Nowheie Boy, set in '60s 
Liverpool. ‘You can see the wit, the creativrty of John in her, that fluidity," Duff 
says. ‘His was a more Intellectual, mercurial quality; hers was emotional. 
You only have to listen to tapes of Interviews to know that he was capable of 
moments of terrifying honesty. He was so bright, you wonder at times: Is it 
terrifyiing honesty? Oris he fucking with us? It's a fascinating woKd." 

Though married to her Shameless co-star James McAvoy, Duff has 
made no accommorJation to celebnfy culture, or leather-calsuited, brain-dead 
action epos. The kind of work you choose helps," she muses. ‘That means 
that certain aspects of the [media] nonsense pst aren't Interested in me. 
People either think they recognise me, or s^ they Itjved some bit of work. 

I don't want them saying, 'Oh, brilliant. You buy semi-skimmed, same as 
me..." Careerism doesn't interest her either. ‘People try to make i strategic - 
that you should do jobs for awards, instead of because they're interesb'ng 
and brilliant." 

Being bruised or addicted, in good or bad w^s, are Duffs touchstones. 
Acting's her addiction. ‘I’m a total junkie lor it," she admits. ‘And if I was 
told that I had to stop tomorrow I'd probably kill someone. Sometimes you 
have d^s where you hate yourself and think, 'I can't do this, why am I even 
kidding myself?' But it's like an abusive lover - the moments that are really 
good make up for the crap." 

The full transcript of this interview will be available onlme in the week of 
the film's release. 




“Rage against the dying of the 
light!" Michael Caine's ageing 
magician Clarence predictably 
rails, finding himself washed up 
in a Yorkshi re old people's home 
in 1987. But in John Crowley's 
unlikely follow-up to Boy A, his light 
fails anyway. Death has rarefy been 
considered with this mixture of 
Ealing whimsy and cold-eyed clarity. 

The only person as furious 
as Qarence at ending up in the 
optimistically named Lark House 
is Edward (SonofRombour'sBill 
Milner), the 10-year-old whose 
parents (Anne-Marie Duff and 
David Morrissey) have filled their 
home with paying pensioners to 
survive Thalcherite hard times. 
The distracted adults leave him a 
bullied misfit at schod. Morbidly 
obsessed with ghosts, he trails his 


shuffling housemates with a tape- 
recorder, hoping to catoh their 
last breaths. Qarence and Edward 
find common ground in their 
helpless presetvse among disparate 
old-timers they vwDuldn't choose 
as compary. 

Writer Ffeter Harness fas drawn 
heavily on his own childhood in 
a 1 980s Yorkshire that Crowley 
emphatically reminds us had 
changed little since the shabby 
'70s. in lazier hands, his odd tale 
would be a pensioners' Cucfeoo 's 
Nest, with Qarence the catfartic 
old rebel. The foul-mouthed 
magician instead cffers disgust at 
the indignity of decrepitude as his 
main life lesson InnocerKe and 
ejpetietKe then svap places as 
Edwaid leads him on a roadttip 
to heal old hurts, and Qarence's 


senile identity shatters like great 
shaids of plate glass. 

Is A/ybody There? joins a list 
of sharp, independent British films 
Caine has made in a career third 
act asimpressiveinits way ashts 
cockney class-vtarrior youth. As 
with Shiner, last Orders and Little 
Voice (whose veteran showbiz faker 
Qarence benignly echoes), this 
is a film of messy last ohances. 

He leads an ensemble in which 
expert old-stagers Leslie Riillips, 
Sylvia Syms and Peter Vaughan 
show their own enduring 
humanity, as they're abanitoned 
to afternoons in a shared ksunge 
with condesoending council 
entertainers, and OneMon 
And His Dog on TV Morrissey's 
moustache mullet and knackered 
lust for the home's teenage 


help, meanwhile, is as selfless a 
supporting turn as Duff 's over- 
worked mum. But in the home 
strait where the film's emotional 
payload waits, she makes the 
screen glowwith a longing to love. 

IsArybody There? lets the 
thought that helpless infirmity is 
where we're all headed sink in 
gently. Unassumingly wise, its jag^d 
edges stick with you Nick Hasted 
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Ch^ri has all the required 
ingredients of a classy costume 
drama . TWo decades since their 
last collaboration, Stephen 
Freais reunites with screenwriter 
Christopher Hampton and MicheDe 
Pfeiffer for another French literary 
adap; though this time round it's 
Daneerous Liaisons- Hte. Add to the 
mix Rupert Friend in the title role, 
stunning sets arxl costumes evoking 
the BeDe Epoque bens Liiuontsof 
Sidonie-GabrieDe Colette's 1920s 
novels, arxl aD signs point to corset- 
busting heaven. 

There is a gDoddeal ofWildean 
banter between Pfeiffer's retired 
courtesan Lea and her erstwhile 
colleague Madame Peloux (Kathy 
Bates), who palms her twenty- 
something sonoff on to the younger 



woman, onty to reel him ba± years 
into their relationship so she can 
profitably marry him off Fteloux 
presides over the drama in her 
grotesque^ ovagrown conrerxatory 
which, along writh piquant or^-liners 
(to Lea: "You smell so good! Don't 
you find that as the skin gets a lillle 
looser it holds perfume so mixh 
better?'^, locates her sonewhere 
between Miss Havisham arxl 
Katharine Hepburn's Violet Vfenable 
in Suddenly, Lost Summer on the 
stale of ovabearing matriarchs. 


For mainstream fare, Ch^ri 
is rxjvel in allowing a woman 
over 50 to carry the film. LAa's 
fears of ridicule about her 
young loveis and ageing are 
deftly played. What she sees in 
Qieri himself remains a mystery, 
however. It's not that Cheri is 
a selfish, shallow fop that's the 
problem - in fact, that's the 
point, and Hampton and Frears 
do their best to stick to Colette's 
unsentimental characterisation 
and dtoD gerxler rweisab. But the 


author's impressionistic style fails to 
translate to the screen. Frears' wry 
WDiceover, meanwhile, leaves the 
viewer struggling to read between 
the lines. Sophie Ivan 
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SLEEP 

FURIOUSLY 


RELEtSED 



Influenced by the WTiting of 
fteter Handke (bea known for his 
association with Wim \kfenders), and 
with a Chomsl^-nodding title, Sleep 
Puriousiv filmmaker Gideon Koppd 
leads us on a poetic, profound and 
contemplative journey into a world 
of endings and beginnings. 

Refuting categorisation as a 
documentary in the traditional 
sense (though the director is an 
admirer of Humphrey Jennings), 
the film is an evooation of a time 
and place in wfiich sparks of 

incident are juxtaposed writh the 
bucolic landsc^e. 

Set in a small farming 
community in mid Vi&les, about 
50 miles north of Dylan Thomas' 
fictional village of Uareggub, is a 
place where the director's parents - 



both refugees arxl artists - found 
a home arxl made a life. TYefeurig 
is a landscape and town that's 
changing rapidly as small-scale 
agriculture is disappea ring and 
the generation who inhabited a 
pte-mechanised world is dying 
ouL Koppel very quietly and 
skilfully observes this change as the 
population grows older, the local 
primary school faces closure, arxl 
the mobile Hbraiy (The Library Van 
was the original title) resists a move 
into the twenty-first century. 

Acting as his own 


cinematographer, Koppel allows 
Sleep Furiously to unfold in long, 
static and resolutely unhurried 
takes, treating the camera as, in 
his own words, "a microscope 
through which 1 can explore the 
world." There are shots here that 
are as beautiful as anything in recent 
cinema (Reygadas' Silent Dehr is an 
apt visual reference), and it's this 
distinctive aesthetic that captures 
the passage from nature to culture 
and the rhythm and ritual of the 
world Koppel ponr^. 

Despite Trefeurig being the 


source of Koppel's childhood, 
there isn't an ounce of nostalgia 
or sentiment here, but merely 
a reflection of the unavoidable 
march of progress and the often- 
contradictory circularity of life. 
Jason Wood 
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The rowdy Guide 7b flecoeniang 
four Saints was Dilo Montiel's 
excelleni first film, compared to 
Mean Streets in its naturalistic 
depiction of New York hoodlums 
attempting to rise above their roots. 
Momiel clearly took the Scorsese 
compa risons to heart - Fiehtine 
is another paean to the grifters 
and wiseguys who populate the 
Big Apple. But he's no Marty, and 
Fighting sacrifices imagination for 
clich4 at almost every rum. 

Shawn (ChanningThtum) is 
a young counterfeiter who 'staken 
under the wing of streetwise hustler 
Harvey (TerretKe Hcward) after 
his skills as a fighter are displayed 
during a street brawl. Harvey 
introduces Shawn to a shady 



underMDikl of bare-knuckle fighting 
for cash. But - wouldn't you know 
it? - the young fighter has to learn 
how to rtefeat his demons as well 
as his oj^onents. 

Fighting may have higher 
agitations than simply being a film 
about a load of dudes beating the 
cr^ out of each other, but il never 
manages to convince us of them. 
It wants us to believe that this is 
a realist film, but also accept the 
idea that New York has a high-level 
network of illegal streetfighting 


competitions. It tries to present 
Shawn as a conflicted soul, but 
never really gives the character any 
ctence to leant about or redeem 
himself. And it takes the idea of 
masculinity very seriously irxleed, 
almost as if the filmmakers dcsi't 
realise that Fiehi Qub is a satite. 

It's lifted slightly by the 
performances of Howard and 
Tatum, even though the latter's 
delivery is more Slalone than De 
Niro. But even Rocfev 's narrative 
had a redemptive arc. Rghiing 


progresses to a dramatic Slowdown 
without once feeling teal. As a 
result, theoverwhelmingimpression 
is of a violent version cf Step Up 2 
The Streets . Dan Stewart 
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Major works from the master of symbolism 
and etistential ongst, experimenter ond 
multifoceted director who bid bore the 
humon soul on celluloid. 

Screening will all be occompanied by 
on installation The Mon Who Asked 
Herd Questions, a visuol insight into the 
Bergman's work. 
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Younger siblings are annoying. That's a fact But if you thought that being 
embarrassed in front of your friends was as bad as it gets, spars a thought 
for Delphine Sagnier. 

Detphine wanted to be an actress. She went to a few auditions. Then 
one d^ her littie sis comes along to see what it’s all about Eight -years -old 
and in the kind of mood that only little girls are capable of, she’s stomping 
around the corridor with a face on when somebody spots her. “I didn’t want 
to bean actress [but] someone saw me and said, 'Hey you, little sulking girl, 
do you want to do an audition?’ I said, 'Yeah, ok^.’ And they hired me." 

Just like that. Anybody who still believes that the woKd is about fairness, 
lard work and just rewards better tookaw^ now. This is a story about talent, 
yes, but it's also about the cold hard facts of He - where the good fortune 
to be golden haired and smoking hot plays an inordinately large part. 

It would take Ludivine Sagnier another 1 0 years until she flowered as an 
actress, when Franpois Ozon cast her in Water Drops on Burning Rocks 
(2000) as a seemingly innocent young girt learning about the power of sex. 
That film was the a/nouse-bouche before Sagnier's unforgettable turn in 
Swimming fhol (2003) where, ably supported by a tiny striped bikini, she 
caught the attenL’on of the word as thesteamingiyssry Julie, a role that saw 
her compared to Brigitte Bardot. 

But that was all to come for the sulking little sister. Back then, Sagnier 
narer saw acting as a real job. Her parents kept her in schcral, only allowing 
her out in the holid%s. “To me," she explains, “[acting] was summer camp 
with adults." If that sounds like adding insult to injury, apparently Delphine 
forgave her - “She's not annoyed, she's proud because she didn't make it 
as an actress. We get along well," Ludivine promises. 

Before becoming Ozon's muse, Sagnier enrolled in university and 
studied literature. But it didn't last. She dropped out to do a stage tour, 
then a short f Im that caught the director's imagination. Now, she describes 
him as “a brother, like we’re the same blood." But although it was Ozon 
who propelled her into the top rank of contemporary French actresses, by 
the same token, he’s the director who has done more than anybody to put 
Sagnier in a gilded cage. 

She has spoken in the past of her desire to do smart, challenging work, 
and a quick glance at her CV suggests she isn’t kidding. But so powerful 
are the images of Sagnier that Ozon created, so alive with the promise of 
youth and innocence and sex and allure. It's been difficult for her to shed 
that image of the quintessential blonde bombshell - the one that the camera 
loves to gaze at, but no one's too keen to listen to. 

It's no surprise that the American poster for The Girt Cut In Two (a film 
that couldn't be less sexy if it tried) shows Sagnier perched on all tours in 
her underwear -hair tousled, legs flowing, cleavage resplendent. As Sagnier 
moves on as an actress, the representation of her stays the same. And if 
that's due in part to an audience that's stilt spellbound by her looks, it's also 


the fault of film marketers who know that sex - and Sagnier - sells. 

She's learned through experience to become sanguine about it. “When 
Swimming Poof went out, rt's true that I was afraid because I don't consider 
myself a sex symbol and suddenly I didn't understand why people had 
confused me wrth the character," she says. “But in a way, now that I'm 
a grown up. I'm kind of proud of that." 

The important thing for Sagnier is that the audience's expectafions don't 
influence the roles that she takes. She points to The SecrBt(2007), afihi by 
another long-time collaborator, Claude Miller, in which she plays a “shady, 
dark, sour" Jewish woman in Occupied France while the more glamorous 
role (relatively speaking) went to CSoiie De France. “I don’t mind it rt helps 
the movie," she s%s, of The Girl Cut In Two's less-than-subtle poster, “and 
I don't mind what people think because I'm completely satisfied." 

Or maybe not. There must be some creative impulse left unfulfilled by 
cinema because the big news tor Sagnier is that she's working on her first 
album. If that sends chills down the spine of right-thinking people (she's 
following in the footsteps of Scarlett Johansson and Milla Jovovioh, after all), 
it's a trepidation that Sagnier shares. Talking about her music (although in 
fairness she dcjesn'taciually talk about 'my music', which would be too much 
to take), her natural confidence subsides and she becromes almost shy. 
“It's hard to see myself as a singer because I'm not a singer," she s^s with 
disarming honesty. “The ideal thing would be just to release the album for 
myself and my family to have fun. The thing is, as it costs money, I will have 
to release it for the audience but it's not my goal, you know? My goal is to 
have fun recording rt." 

To that end, she's started work with Future Cut, the producers behind 
Lily Allen's first album, but having given birth to a second child just a few 
months ago (of which there is no sign at all on her frve-foot-three-inoh 
frame), she's In no rush. “I've slowed down a little because of my baby and 
all that, so I'm not going to release it tomorrow." 

Before then there's the publicity tour for The Girt Cut In Two. We're 
running out of time, but there’s just long enough to ruin the happy 
atmosphere by falling out over her character, Gabrielle. Claude Chabrol's 
would-be erotic drama is a pale mockery of female sexuality, which Sagnier 
nevertheless defends robustly: “I definitely wouldn't let myself go like 
this," she says of Gabrielle's catatonic grief at being deprived the joys of a 
wrinkled penis (and the old man attached to it), “but I understand rt. When 
you fall in love, you just don’t have any references any more - experience 
won't help. You can fall into the trap so easily." 

And given that Sagnier is so much more than just a pretty face, it's only 

The full tianscnot ot this interview will beavalabte online in the week of the 
film’s release. 




In the opening scene of Qaude 
Chabrol's The Girt Cut In Tbx), 
a romantic aria from Puccini's 
Thrandor is offset by a sinister blood 
redslq'. It's just the first in a series 
of intense juxtapcsitions: betvteen 
young and old, male and female, 
Puritanism and decadence. Butnore 
of these conflicts will be resdved 
corwindn^y in a story that, although 
based on truth, is heimetically sealed 
from the teal \torid 

This is an airless, artless haunt 
of aristocrals and libenines playing 
out their coy perversions in oak- 
panelled clubs and country eaates. 
It's a world where an attractive TV 
presenter can be lured into bed by 
a wrinkled windbag Where pf^sical 
assault is no barrier to romance. 
And where the only cure fo r a 
broken heart is another good luck. 

That TV presenter is Gabridle 
(Ludivine Sagnier), a perly 
weather girl who catches the 
eye of wealthy novelist Charles 
(Francois Beri4and) . Charies is a 
man who likes to be sutiounded 
by 'beauty', which means an 


antiseptic mansion on the outskins 
of tke city, and a publicist modelled 
on a blow-up doll. Of course, the 
film being directed by a 79-year- 
old French director, GabrieDe finds 
him irresistibly sexy, and the pair 
are soon sequestered in his pied 
S terre, where she manages the 
heroic fear of performing a blowiob 
on tlK old duffer without gagging. 
Enter bored rich kid Fbul (Benoit 
Magimel), who despises the arriviste 
Charles, but also falls in love with 
Gabrielle. Despite the fact that 
Paul is quite obviously psychotic, 
Gabrielle can't say 'no' to this new 
man in her life, and when Charles 
dumps her the stage is set for a 
series of dark events to unfold. 

Although relatively chaste, 
Chabrol has said that The Girl 
Ctil In Tluo is his first porn film. 

It's all about sex, baby - with 
Sagnier playing against type as 
the doe-eyed submissive being 
introduced (patronisingly) to the 
world d adulthood which in this 
rav means putting peacock feathers 
in strange places, and allowing 


Charles' rich mates to 'have a go'. 

%' re stalking similar territory 
to Steven Shainberg's Secretaiy. 
but far from showing that film's 
erotic charge (or tenderness, or 
transgression), Chabrol's porno 
is about as sexy as a tax return, 
Sagnier and Berl4and have all 
the chemistry of two mannequins 
being rubbed together. Wten they 
kiss, it looks like an uncle acting 
inappropriately with his niece. 
And Magimel plays Fbul as the kind 
of simpering rich kid so suffused 
in self-pity (and clich4) that it's a 
miracle he can get it up at all 
Chabrd maybe oieof the 
great survivors of the New Wave, 
but this is an old man's film. The 
Oedipal conflict between Paul 
and Charles is framed a gainst a 
resentful, paranoid fear of the 
young; while Gabrielle is a poor 
advertisement for the modem 
woman. A twenty-first century giri, 
she nevertheless throws herself at 
the first two rich guys to flash their 
wallels, despite the fact that one 
of them practically tries to rape 


her on the first date "Everybotty 
treats me like a kid," she complains, 
before spending the rest of the 
film acting like one. If she really 
thought that Charles was going to 
leave his wife - as she confidently 
tells her mum - never mind being 
cut in rwo, she r«eds a lobotomy. 

And on the subject of that 
metaphor, by the end of the film 
it's been so crudely overstated that 
there might as well be a flashing 
neon sign that Bteially spells it out 
But this is not the world - this 
place of dangerous liaisons, simple 
dualities arvl upper crust peccadilloes. 
"Life is not easy for most people," 
opines Charies. "Oh, liickcfi," you'll 
reply Matt Bochenskl 
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Sam Raimi was bom to make 
bals-lo-the-wall exploilanon flims, 
but since the mid-'90s he's been 
loo busy bufiing up shiny studio 
product to bother. Thequ«tion, 
after the stultifying Soider-Mon 
series, is not whether he'li ever 
go back to the basics cf Eoii Deod - 
stylek3-fl- the cinematic equivalent 
of Sir Alan Sugar having another 
crack at bang a barrow boy - but 
vthether he'll ever make another 
film which refuses to round off 
its rough edges in the name of 
Hollywood homogeny. 

The answer, happily, is a 
resounding 'yes'. Owing as much 
toLoon^ Tbnesasthe J-hotror films 
he's recently been repackaging Ibr 
subtitle-avetse Sarah MicheDeGeBar 
fans, Raimi's return to the splatter 
genre is absolutely, unrelentingly 
mental. Tferrifying in places, 
screamingly stupid in otheis, it's a 
riot from OIT start to ADHD finish. 


A former fatty with one eye 
on the cake-shop window and the 
other on rigorous self-betterment, 
Qiristine (Alison Lohman)isaloan 
adviser trying to break the glass 
ceiling in the Boy's Own world of 
banking. She's got a nice boyfriend 
(Justin Long) and a cute kitten 
(although whether either of them 
v/ill make it to the end credits is 
questionable to say the least); all 
is bright and shiny, WASPish and 
well. Until, that is, gammy-faced 
gypsy Mis Ganush (Loma Raver) 
arrives on the scene. 

With her gleaming glass 
eye, sputum-flecked cough and 
stinlq', nicotine-stained fingers, 
Mrs Ganush is a dead cert for 
a Best Supporting Crone of the 
Year award. Unfortunately for just 
about all concerned, Christine 
refuses to extend the old lady's 
home loan to prove to her boss 
(David Paymer) that she's got the 


stones for promotion - even as 
Ganush gets down on her knees 
and begs. Big mistake. After an 
almi^ty, eye-popping smackdown 
in a spoolq' car paik, Ganush curses 
Christine with a 'Lamia', a spirit 
intent on dragging her,., well, 
you can guess the rest. 

Or can you? Amid the creaky 
plot twists, phew-it-was-all-a-dteam 
sequences and general lunacy, 
Raimi's refusal to back down leads 
to some truly gob -smacking scenes. 
Besides various manifestations of 
TOmiting hags toothlessly gumming 
her face, Lohman is menaced 
by leaves, pots, shadows, flies, 
CGI hankies, talking goats and a 
possessed cake, as biKkets of blood, 
goo and embalming fluid slosh 
across the screea There'snolet 143, 
so even when what you're seeing 
is patently ludicrous, the tension 
never dissipates into derisioa 

Admittedly, lines such as, "Get 


your filthy pig knuckle off my desk! ‘ 
might sound better ccming from 
the cleft chin of Bruce Campbell; 
Long and some of the supporting 
cast en on the side of earnestness; 
and the climatic stance is more 
Rmtosig than Faneoria ,but this is 
still a Tfechnicolor cheese nightmare 
that win stay with you for weeks. 

For once, the repeated Euil 
Dead in-jokes aren't redundant 
references to former glories. Raimi 
has an unerring grasp of horror film 
grammar and his raum to foim is 
an exclamation-maik trove of the 
first order. Matt Glasby 

AnliEipatiDn. Raiiri has heefi avay trofr his 
spiritual lurra fcrtDs lopp. Dr. Ths Bleeuuuuiph 
Witeh Pra|ecl © 

Esjoymert Aslckapdtwiststl parr. Dr: Guru. 
Wittrh, Guru. O 
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Kes(1989) 


Somewhere on the outskirts of Soho Is an inconspicuous green door 
squeezed between two fast food take-aways. Behind this door is a narrow 
staircase that leads up past the offices of Sixteen Films to a light, airy attic. 
This room, as evidenced by the piles of files and boxes, is used mostly 
for storage, and just occasionally for an interview with Ken Loach, the film 
director and co-founder ol Sixteen, 

Now in his seventies. Loach is a giant of the British film industry. 
Revered both here and on the continent, he could, if he chose, fll lecture 
theatres with adoring film students, command an army ol runner-flunkies 
to do his bidding or simply park himself in a director's chair and bark orders 
through a megaphone. Yet as he sits down to begin the interview, his 
manner sas humble as a monk and he speaks so softly that the Dictaphone 
struggles to pick up his \ioic«. 

Everything about Ken Loach is a rejection of the Hollywood notion of 
dream-making. For him, there is no hoopla, no glamour, no stars, no giant 
sets and no crew of thousands. “The little I know ol the American industry 
makes it sound like the last place you’d want to go and work,' he says. 
“I )usl don't find it attractive. I don’t find the work they do interesting. 

I find it predictable. H’s like if you’re interested in food you wouldn’t go to 
a hamburger chain. And nobody’s waved a lot of notes in my face, anyway." 

Since his debut feature, Poor Cow (1967), Loach has made historical 
dramas like the Spanish Civil War film Land and Freedom (1 995) or 
controversial Palme d’Or-winner The Wind That Shakes the Barley {2006) 
as well as more Intimate tales of personal struggle like My Name is Joe 
(1998) and Kes (1969). Despite differences in period and location, all 
have shared a naturalistic style, asocial conscience and a desire to put 
the lives of ordinary working people on screen. And now during this time 
of mass unempkjyment and economic crisis - a plum Loach period H ever 
there was one - he has decided to make a film about .. Eric Cantona? 

“H just began with the idea of working with Eric,’ says Loach. “We were 
put in touch by a French producer called Pascal Caucheteux, and we met 
and despite being very awestruck by meeting this legendary figure, Paul 
Laverty, the writer, and I though!. What film can we make that will really do 
justice to him?" 

The answer was Looking For Eric, the story of posleand Man U fan 
Eric Bishop (Steve Evets), who realises the benefits of relying on friends 
and co-workers when his life starts spinning out of control. Eric Cantona, 
plying himsell, appears as a figment of Bishop’s troubled mind to deliver 
nuggets of (characteristically cryptic) wisdom. 

It’s a brilliantly tunny, moving film, and Loach, a devoted supporter 
of Bath City FC, manages to communicate the magnetism of Cantona’s 
fabulous arrogance to those without the slightest interest In the game. 
But doesn’t this veneration ol a celebrity contradict Loach’s films’ usual 
insistence on the importance of ‘ordinary lives? “Well, I hope it worked the 
other way. By showing Cantona as someone very human and fallible who 


can lake the mickey out of himself, it made him seem human rather than 
turning him into a celebrity," he says. 

In faid, more than a celebration of Cantona in particular. Looking For Eric 
IS a celebration of football in general - its power to unite otherwise disparate 
people, to evoke both elation and despair within a safe framework, and to 
offer an escape from everyd^ drudgery. Yet if loolbal can do that, why can’t 
cinema? Certainly no one would ever describe a Loach film as escapist. “I 
think that Irivialises cinema," counters Loach. “If you take it seriously, like 
a book or like poetry or visual arts, one ol the points ol cinema can be to 
refect on why things are bad. They are not acts of God. You want to be able to 
understand wty things are bad because you go out strengthened. If you’re just 
bemused by why things are bad and all criemadoes isdistract your attention, 
then it’s a pretty useless medium. You might as well have a lobotomy." 

Unsurpnsingy, Loach doesn’t iave much time for mainstream Hollywood 
output and says he rarely goes to the cinema. “No - I just gel irritated by 
[Hollywood films]. Maybe that’s my toss, but I don’t [go to the cinema]. If 
you win at football, if your team wins, that does keep you going to the next 
game, it really does. And I can’t remember the last lime I had that feeling in 
a cinema. I remember enjoying films but not that sense of exhilaration." 

Yet while Eric Bishop, or Kes' Billy, or Joe Kavanagh from iWy Name Is 
Joe, or most of the people that populate his films, would probably go to the 
football and might pop into their local multiplex, it’s hard to imagine them 
queuing up to see the latest Ken Loach. Doesn’t he worry that his reputation 
as a left-wing filmmaker means he’ll end up preaching to the converted? 

“I don’t know, I think that’s just inevitable, really. I mean, the thing is, 
the people that tend to go to see independent films or non-mainstream 
Hollywood f Ims will tend to be more radical anyway, so it’s almost a sell- 
selecting group." 

Which is a shame because while crusading epics like Land and 
Freedom are probably an acquired taste, much of hts output Isas funny 
and moving as your average drama - and a thousand times more genuine. 
Loach s^s he is oblivious to how he’s popularly perceived, but he will admit 
there’s a problem. “I’ll be really pleased never to read the word ‘gritty’ again. 
You want an audience to come in without preconceptions and just enjoy 
what’s there," he argues. 

There’s certainly a lot to enjoy in Looking For Eric. In fact, thanks to 
Cantona’s presence, the film’s humour and the uplifting sprit of camaraderie, 
it’s easily Loach’s most commercial film yet. It might even be a hit. Though 
Loach, naturally, b bathe to take credit. “I’ve gtjt the least commercial sense 
ol anybody in the industry, so I never get excited at that level," he admits. 
“No, the excitement of making it is to work with Cantona and Paul on a 

The full transcript ot this interview will be available online in the weak of the 
film’s release. 
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With Rudo yCursi . the three 
nians of the Mexican New Wave 
- Alfonso Cuaron, Alejandro 
Gonzalez Inarrilu and GuSlermo 
del Tbro - have lumed their hand 
to prodiKing. And while this film 
doran'l quite hit the heights of 
Amores Perms, y Tti Momd Tambim 

and the like, Carlos Cuardn's 
Mexican box-office smash has its 
nationality written throu^ it hke 
a stick of rock. 

Cuardn penned y Tb Momd for 
his big bro', and as writer/director 
turns again to a double-handed 
plot siartingGael Garda Bernal 
and Diego Luna. They play rustic 
half-brotheis Beto (Luna) and 
Thto (Bernal), whose life consists 
of manual xtorkona banana 
pbnialion, sharing a home with 
their extended family and bouts of 
football for kicks. In short, they ate 
emblematic wortang-dass Mexicans. 

Theirs is a banter-fuelled but 
amicable relationship - until a 
talent scout (who also serves as 


the film's deeply ironic narrator) 
enters the scene with the 
promise of professiorBl football 
representation. But only for one 
of them. Fiery "keeper Beto insias 
on a peralty shootout for a decider 
and, since his football ambitions 
outweigh would-be singer Thto's, 
engineers things to go his way. 

Of course, they don't. 

So Thto goes to the big smoke 
to pl^ football and hopefully make 
it as a singer loo, although his voice 
leaves something to be desired 
(he's like a Mexican John Barnes). 
A furious Bao is left behind with 
his wife and child, but soon steals 
away to join his brother, turning 
pro for an opposing team. It's here 
th^eam their nicknames - Beto 
as'Rudo' ('rough') for his aggresave 
style, and Tbto as 'Cursi' ('prissy') 
for his elegant footwork - and 
embark on a lifestyle that befits 
moneyed football stars. 

Rudo y Cursi is a run-of-the- 
mDl tale about the pails of instant 


feme, but the talent and presence 
of the lead duo gives the film a raw 
energy. Bernal and Luna reaeate 
their on-saeen chemisiry fromyTb 
Momd Thmbien, creating a pair of 
compelling characters vktio endure 
both hi ^s and humiliations as they 
scramble far abetter life 

Despite their sudden riches, 
Beto and Tato can't escape the 
trappings of their modest roots. 
Beto can't control his greed, 'xfiile 
Tbto goes straight for a trophy 
girlfriend who has him wrapped 
arourxl her finger in no time. It's 
with rx3 sense of iror^ that Thto calls 
an old friend a 'hick' at his sister's 
wedding even as he pursues a pop 
career in all its gaudy gloiy. Money 
can't buy them class. 

Despite being mega football 
stats, we never see Rudo or Cursi 
in action - the fiim cuts instead to 
a wry commentary from the aands. 
And it's not without its darker 
moments, Bke the boys' initiation 
into their respective teams (think 


dropping the soap in the shower) 
or the trouble Beto's gambling 
addiction gets him into. As weD 
as showing brotheriy comradeship, 
Rudo y Cursi also touches on the 
savage ways boys sometimes treat 
each other. 

Whether the moral of the film 
is not to stretch beyond one's limits 
is debatable; the tone is far from 
preachy. It's a tale of two humble 
Mexican boys filmed with rough- 
arour»d-the-edges production values 
and lots of ettergy whose appeal will 
stretch to footie fans who wouldn't 
normally park themselves in front of 
a subtided film. Laura Bushell 

AtidpitiDd The credits read like a Who's Who 
d Mexican cinema - sheuld he great O 

EnjofmelSurprisingly quile pedestrian in Its 
sffirytellinp. Without Bemal and Luna it would 
drag. O 

In Retrospect Enjoy It fcr what It is - a well-aoted 
and enpagipp trip into Mexican cute. O 
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THINKSYNC FILMS CALL FOR ENTRIES 


ThinkSync Films aims to search out, celebrate and reward creative, new independent 
filmmaking talent, with particular attention being paid to the role music plays. 

The competition deadline is Friday 12th June 2009. 

Please visit www.thinksyncfilms.com for details and downloads. 
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JAMIE JAY 
JOHNSON: THE 
MAKING OF 
INTERVIEW BY 
MATT BOCHENSKI 
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JAMIE JAY JOHNSON 




H all started when Jamie Jay Johnson, a32-year-okl graduate ol St Martin's 
College in London, broke both his legs. Convalescing at home, presumably 
with the remote control out of reach, he watched the 2006 Eurovision Song 
Contest conclude with a victory for Frnnish make-up metallers Lordi. Having 
already shot a number of small-scale documentaries on everything from 
bizarre AIBO owners to the BAFTA-nominated Holiday Around Uy Bedroom 
- both of which shared an affectionate comic sensibility - a light bulb went 
off in his head. 

“I thought Eurovision had gone beyond that pantomime level," he s^s 
today, "and would make a really good subject for that [kind of doc]." He 
wrote a treatment for BBC Rims who loved the idea but had a number of 
Eurovision projects already in the pipeline. Undeterred, Johnson told them 
about a strange offshoot of the adult competition that had started In 2003. 
Junbr Eurovision grew out of a Scandinavian pop festival, and invited 
participating countnes to send a representative aged between 10 and 16- 
years-old to perform their own original material in front of a TV audience. 
Clearly, this was documentary gold dust: “I found out about this Croatian 
Bon Jrjvifan who wrote the song that won the first year and toured round all 
the Croatian communities in Australia," recalls Johnson. “And this Spanish 
giK who did a song rcalled ‘Better Dead Than Plain' about having a Chanel 
handbag. And I was just, like, ‘This is really twiatedl'" 

Armed with a new treatment, Johnson approached all the production 
companies he knew (“whored it!" he says) looking for start-up cash to shoot 
a pilot at that year's festival. Eventually, the Rim Counal came through and he 
was oft to Bucharest, expecting to find a world ripe for piss take and parody. 

Only it didn't workout that way. After he'd seen the contest up close, 

‘I kind of realised that it wasn't about pushy parents and it wasn't about 
really obnoxious kids," he says. “Actually they had a really great time, and 
I thought, ‘This is a good vehicle for exploring growing up and cultural 
differences and lots of different things'." 

Where the obvious model for this kind of documentary was the Cutting 
Edge-slyie expose, Johnson knew he had a chance to do something 
different. “I didn't want it to be about kids who wanted to be famous bercause 
I )ust thought, you know, there's stuff about that on telly every night," he 
s^s. “I wanted it to be much more a celebration, and about something more 
universal. About growing up or about what's really important to these kids - 
the passion. It was really an opportunity to get this window Into what these 
kids are actually thinking." 

The result is a warm, funny and profoundly sympathetic documentary 
about the pleasure and pain erf childhood that sees Johnson - and therefore 
his audientje - make a real emotional connection with the kids in the 
competition. We focus on four main acts, each one with a narrative thread 
that proves to be eloquent and profound in its own way. 

And that is down to more than just luck on the filmmaker's part. Johnson 
embarked on a gruelling schedule to make sure he picked the right ‘rcasf for 
his documentary - criss-crossing Europe from audition to audition, national 


final to national final, interviewing a bewildering number of kids to see which 
ones would be right for the final out. “I went to 1 4 different countries over 
about six weeks, which was realy extausting," he recalls, “shoeing a icouple 
r]f d^s rehearsals and Interviewing the kids. That would be where I would 
say, ‘Okay, what’s this kid interested in? What's their story? What's their 
background? Are they somebody I feet I can relate to or will open up?'" 

This, he s^s, was a period of “back breaking" work, “carrying a fucking 
tripod that I never used through the whole thing. It was fucking tong, long 
days." At one point, he got desperate enough to appeal to the production 
company for reinforcements - something he w^ denied. “They were like, 
‘No, you can't do that. It's your relationship with the kids.' And they were 
right," he admits. 

After choosing a final four, Johnson spent time in their homes, getting to 
know the kids and their families, which was where the tone of the film - its 
poignancy and raw emixtional honesty - really took shape. Uke the scene in 
which a little girl tries to explain to him how proud she is of her brother. “I was 
filming and her mum was a metre away, and when she said it I started wellrig 
up," he remembers with a laugh. “I looked iDver at her mum and we were both 
wiping array a little tear, and it was so ridiculous but it was really amazing." 

If there's a question hanging rxver the film, it’s about Johnson's joumatstio 
integrity. He admits that it was diflioult to stay objective: “I think I've got the 
tendency to be too nice," he says. “I know that other documentary makers 
would probably be more brutal and ask harder questions and so forth." But 
then, that isn’t really the point of Sounds Like Teen Spirit. It’s a oelebralon 
rather than an enquiry, and there's something touching, even triumphant, 
about Johnson's personal investment. 

With 200 hours of footage edited down, the film was finished in Ime 
for Toronto, only to be comprehensively overshadowed by Danny Boyle's 
Slumdog Millionaire. “Loads of people were like, ‘You're going to get the 
Audience Awardl’" recalls Johnson. “Then I went to a screening of Slumdog 
that wasi ,500 people, three standing ovations, and I was like, ‘I don't think 
we are actually, guys.'" 

The fim’s lack of festival sucrcess is a sore point. It's got that kind of 
Man on Wire or King of /Cong vibe that should make it a crowd-pleasing 
ht But the film has only been to four festivals - an oversight on the part of 
production tjompany Number 9. “It's really depressing for me because this 
is my first feature and it's good exposure for me to go to festivals and try 
and promote the film," Johnson continues. “It's been, like, three year's work 
so I m^ as well try and get all I can out of it." But awards aren't everything. 
Sounds Like Teen Sp/>i( might not be as garlanded as it could, perhaps 
should be, but as the fim itseH shows, winning isn't everything. These kids 
are so pure, and so innocent," says Johnson, “it’s really lovely just to revisit 
that, and spend time with them." 

The full tiansenot ot this interview will beavalabte online in the week of the 
film’s release. 



If you've never heard of the 
Junior Eurovision Song Cornea, 
don't worry; you're in good 
company. It may weD be celebrating 
its sixth year arxl command a TV 
audietKe of 23 mMon, but let's 
face it - none erf those vieweis are 
British. Because this is Europe's 
cheesiea festival, a spin eff oftfat 
monument to national spite, urfiere 
underage entrants write songs 
about love and hope only to be 
dispatched like carmai fodder into 
a no man'sland of commercial 
cynicism. The Eurovision Sesnme 
Contest, more like. 

Thanks to a mixture of innate 
scepticism, triumphant xenophobia 
and a finely honed nose for 
European bullshit, we've kept 
Ou r Boys (and Girls) well clear 
of this federalist rrasquerade. But 
one brave filmmaker has entered 
the breach, going behind the scenes 
of the 2007 competiticji to eqsose 
the \thole event as the corporate 
sham of childhood-ending hypocrisy 
it so obvioudyis. 

Only, here's the twist; it's not. 
Sounds Like Teen Spirit is, in fact, 
a celebratory sn^shot of youthful 


optimism, brimful of warmth, 
humanity and a charming, cheering 
honesty. It's the most intoxicating 
thing to emerge fnan Eurovision 
since Qietyl Baker's legs. 

Much of the credit for that 
goes to director Jamie Jay Johnson 
It's his curiosity and affeaion, not 
so much for the competition but 
for the kids themselves, that provides 
the film with its beating heart. He 
follows four acts from national final 
to big night, arxl you can't help but 
root for all of them. 

There's Ttiist from Belgium, 
a quartet that incltxles Laurens, 
a gangly clown who, at 1 5, is at 
the upper limit of the contest's age 
ran^. In Geo^ia vte meet Mariam, 
a young girl with the air of an adult 
whose difficult life is betrayed by 
the bullet-scarred walls of her 
home. Marina is a 14-your-old 
Bulgarian - beautilul, ixjpular and 
rich - who hopes that her dad wfll 
see her on television and come 
home. Arel there's Giorges, a 10- 
year-old Cypriot. Bullied at school 
he hopes to prove something to 
himself through the contest 

But it's not how it sounds. This 


isn't a feart-warming tale of struggle 
a^inst theodd& it's not about the 
uneasy integration of Europe, or the 
schism betixeen rich and poop it's 
not about tfe ethics of competition 
or beauty pageant perversity; it's 
not about pusf^ patents or national 
pride. All these ideas are floating 
around the ether of Johnson's film, 
but at its core, it's something much 
mote compelling and universal 

Sounds Like Teen Spirit is a 
film about the simple pleasures 
and exquisite pain of childhood. 
But where childhood in cinema is 
so often something to be shrugged 
off - a 'uay station on the road to 
someiMiere better - here, Johnson 
asks us to teco grdse the p teciousiKss 
of childbood for its own sake; for 
that brief point when innocence 
and sincerity coalesce to create 
something that, as cheesy and 
uncool and 'Eurovision' as it 
sounds, is beautiful. 

Bar all that the film is shot with 
a wrysense of absurdity, Jcrfinson 
doesn't mock or judge these kids. 
And while he mi^t have chosen his 
subjects because they echo movie 
archetypes, they're recognisable as 


people. These aren't the 'loveable 
losers' ofSpellbound, or the high- 
school zembies of American Teen. 
They're normal kids captured at 
a point of transition to uncertain 
maturity, acting and speaking in 
ways that are more truthful and 
funt^ and afecting than a scripted 
movie could hope to be. 

Sounds Dftc Teen Spirit is 
a joyously populist piece of 
filmmaking that veais its heart on 
its sleeve. Johnson has managed 
to articulate something simple but 
profound in a shamelessJy uplifting 
documentary that never resorts to 
manipulation to tug the heartstrings. 
And as for Junior Eurovision - 
who's up for a British entry next 
year? Matt Bochenski 
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Extending their sights beyond 
American borders. Sugar is the 
assured foiiow-up from Half 
Nelson writer/direclor duo Anna 
Boden and Ryan Fleck. Continuing 
their analysis of contemporary 
American life and theoidinaty 
foikstrug^ingto resist itsdaiker 
recesses, the pair also tteliberates 
over vanquished dreams, cultural 
barriers and etjtloitatiCTi. 

Plucked fiom poverty in the 
Dominican Republic, and seemingly 
blessed with a God-given talent, 
Mguel 'Sugar' Santos (Algenis 
fterez Soto) is invited to spring 
training in Arizona with a major 
league baseijaD team. Subsequently 
seconded toaminorleague in 
Iowa, Sugar, who speaks hardly 
any English, soon finds that he is ill 



In this mildly charming, 
stubborn^ naive espkjration of 
unlappy ageing Odl Horten (BSid 
Owe) lives his life by the railway 
Both literally (his kitchen backs 
directly onto the line on which he 
works as an engine driver) and 
figuratively (his daily roubne is as 
regular and predictable as Norway's 
transport system). As he heads into 
retirement, there's rra suggestion 
of misery in his life, but there's rx3 
joy either - just disappointment. 
It's etched onto Horten's face in 
a serenely depressed smile; an 
acknowtedgement that, though the 
m^ority of his life is behind him, 
he's ya to experience the best of it. 

When a missed train throws 
his routine out of sync, Horten 
encounters the drunken Dr 



equipped for a iife far from home. 

Resisting the traditional arc 
of the qjons drama - and this is 
a film about baseball only in the 
sense that Hoop Dreams was a 
film about basketball - with its 
march to viaoty andsdf-realisation. 
Sugar instead focuses on the 
flipside: injury, potaitial unfulfilled 
and profound disappointment. And 
jet despite these faaois. the film 
ne\er becomes morvotonous in its 
depiction of disiDusion. Sugar also 
firxls lime for the small but significant 
acts of compassion and human 



kindness that give pause for thought, 
and cause for hope 

Beautifuliy shot by Andrij 
Fhrekh, and sensitivdy scored by 
Mchael Brook, Fleck and Boden also 
maintain the thrrad of introqjection 
that defined Half Nelson, allowing 
the audience to endure both the 
physioal and the spiritual journey 
their protagonist undertakes. 
Recruited by the directors on 
a lenphy research trip to the 
Dominioan Republic (the fiim was 
meticulously planned), Fierez Soto 
lends Sugar a potent authenticity 


the central role. Jason Wood 
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Sissener (Espen Skjonbeig) whose 
philosophy - "Everything comes 
too late in life, therefore nothing 
does too" - inspires the old man 
to pul himself out of his decades- 
long skimp. 

Beyond the hackneyed quality of 
Bent Hamer's script, the film benefits 
from the careful and consideied 
approach of his collaborators. 
Production designer Karl JuUusson 
has drawn on ThAn feotes -era lynch 
for the look of his interiors; all 
dark red pamour or deep green 


sophistication. The film is fogged by 
a disorienting paleJte of faux-richness 
that mimics Horten's own feelings 
on the path his life has taken. 

Its sound deagn likewise 
illustrates our protagonist's slate 
of mind. The first 30 minutes are 
dominated by the repetitive thud 
of train cars rolling over tracks, 
and incidental noise that all but 
dies out as Horten moves further 
away from his old life, realising 
that he be can whatever he wants 
to be, even this late in the game. 


A skilled and gentle piece of 
filmmaking, it's just a shame that 
the storyline is as old and tired as 
Horten himsdf. Heniy Barnes 
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It's hard to believe that there 
are any hi^brow Holocaua novels 
yet 10 be plundeied by Holtywood. 
Petha PS Fueitiue Pieces will pul 
an end to the trend. Based on 
Canadian Anne Michaels' Orange 
Prize-winner, the film touches 
on themes of survivor guilt but 
only manages to tread the deep 
psychological water. 

After witnessing the death of 
his parents and his older sister's 
abduction by Nazi guaids. Polish- 
bom Jakob (newcomer Robbie 
Kay) flees his family home. He is 
unearthed quivering half-buried 
andcorpse-Bkein a pile of leaves 
by Greek archeologist Athos (Bade 
Serbedzija), who smug^eshim to 
his relive is^d and keeps him in 
hiding throughout the war. 



The arresting opening 
sequence gives way to a lukewarm 
examination of the middle-aged 
Jakob's (Stephen Dilbne) sorry 
life. The childhood scenes are the 
most compiling, with Kay's laigely 
wordless performance conveying 
the physically and emotionally 
stunting efects of his early trauma 
"lyiingly, Jakob only pipes up when, 
after the war, he and Athos move to 
Canada, and he overhears his new 
neighbours speaking Yiddish. 

Despitearich premise, the 
soul-searching of the older Jakob 


is at best, curiously colourless at 
worst, poativdy grating This is in 
no way helped by the paper-thin 
cfHtactetisation of his free spirited 
wife, Alex (Rosamund Pike), whom 
Jakob married in the doomed hope 
of curing his gloomy demeanour. 
Her fun-loving credentials ate 
sealed by flashback montages of 
theirblooming relationship, which 
show her buying and wearing 
(straight off the sheffl) ted stflettos in 
a downpour, and ^eefully delivering 
such asinine annourxoements as, 
Tve learnt some Jewish!" 


Once she's out of the way, 
Jakob is free to explore his identity 
with a little downtime in Greece, 
exorcising his ghosts and discovering 
the redemptive poster of love. Who 
needs history vthen the movies tell it 
so much better? Sophie Ivan 
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On a list of things you'd expect Charire Kaufman to s^, “I don't consider 
myself a writer" sits somewhere alongside “I'd love it if Uwe Boll directed 
one of my scripts." But we're sat here and he's saying Hand it's all gone 
abtt,well, Kaufmanesque. 

Actually, he hales that word. He hates its imprecision, Its resistance 
to meaning. Which is ironic, because he's in no position to crrlicise. 

Charlie Kaufman has burH his reputation on the elusive nature of his 
writing - muHi-layered, mela-lexlual and mind-bending. His creations 
include a puppeteer who finds a portal into the brain ot a famous actor 
{Being John Melkovich, 1 999): a young man raised as an ape {Human 
Nature, 2001); twin incarnations of himseH struggling with art and 
commerce (Adaptation., 2002), two Iravers losing their memories {Eternal 
Sunshine of the Spotless Mind. 2004); and now, in Synecdoche, New 
Ybrk, a theatre director who spends a IHelime proving Shakespeare's 
maxim that the world is a stage. 

M^be he's nolawrfler, after all. Writers pul words on paper; Kaufman 
seems somehow to invest them with life, his own life, as it the pen was 
a subtle knife, capable of dissecting parts of his soul. “I recognise that 
I have a career writing screenplays and I make money out of them and 
I've achieved a certain level of recognition for it, but it's weird to walk 
around saying that you 're something," he explains. “It's like a defence 
mechanism, like, 'Oh, look. I'm okay. I'm validaledt'" 

Instead, says Kaufman, he's Irying to explore my truth, or what I see 
as the experience that I'm having at that lime of being a human being. 
Thai's why I feel this responsibility when I pul something in the world - 
that it should be honest. And that makes me open to being wounded, but 
I feel like it's my job and I feel that if I'm not doing that then I'm cheating 
people and I'm putting garbage into the world. I don't feel ethical." 

That are plenty of myths propagated about Charlie Kaufman: that he's 
media shy, nervous, scatlergun. A lot of that comes from the Kaufman 
we see In Adaptation., where Nicolas Cage played him as a sweating, 
stammering bundle of nerves. But that isn't half the story. 

He's already dona a ton of US press for Synecdoche, much ot it 
combative. He hates the fact that It was seen as a failure at Cannes 
(where, like every other American film, it failed to fnd a distributor) and 
he's frustrated that some critics have been unwilling to engage with it. 
But he's starting to mellow out now, as the film finds a core, committed 
audience. “I'm hopeful that someone can have an experience that's 
somewhat satisfying with it," he says. “I mean. It's my intention that they 

The embers of frustration remain, however. He's spent a long time 
refusing to discuss the 'meaning' of the movie in the face of people who 


haven't been able to let it go, and that led to “a tot of resistance when It 
opened the United States." To Kaufman, “If I could tell you what someAhing 
means then there's no point in making it," which, to some people, just 
sounds like he doesn't know what It means at all. 

The problem, he says, is that people have got too used to films that 
don't ask anything of them, that don't require the audience to bring anything 
to the table. His films, by contrast, are structured like a book - “You bring 
your life and your history and your memory and your prejudices and your 
hopes and your thoughts and all that stuff. You can't help but do that. And 
the proof of that is that if you read a book now and you read it next week, 
or you read it 10 years from now, rt's a different book because you're different. 
And I'm trying for that as my goal." 

Far from bang the nervous, tortured artist, Kaufman is making a conscious, 
enen courageous decision to step knowingly into the f ring line and see what 
happens. “I've got my experiences in the world, and In what I see as a very 
generous and vulnerable way I'm saying, 'These are the things I'm thinking 
about - maybe they're interesting to you or m^be they're not,'" he explains. 
“I'm not presumptuous. I mean. I'm hopeful I can make a connection with 
other people because I like that, you know? I like H when you give something 
of yourself and other people respond to it; it's communicative. I'm not 
pretending anything. I'm really honestly trying to explore stuff that concerns 
me - in the world and my life and my history - and being a human being." 

For somebody whose scripts are the genius juice powering a new 
generation of post-pop video directors, it's something of a shock to learn 
that Kaufman turned 50 last year. He got his break in the early nineties, 
writing for forgettable sitcoms like Get A irfeand The Trouble With Larry. 
Somewhere buned in the mrsts of time is even an unmade spec script for 
The Simpsons. “H took me a long time to come out here. I was very scared 
of it; I was a very timid person in that w^," Kaufman admits. Before wrHing, 
he worked for a lot of “assholes", making five dollars an hour, but turning 
30 gave him anew impetus. “I felt like the writing was on the wall in away 
and I had to do something because this was gonna be my life, and It was 
avery diffcult life I mean, I couUn't really support myself and It wasn't fulflling 
in any way, so, you know, I got the Idea to be very tenacious and actually 
getajob." 

It took two years of toil to get an agent and gd his first script produced, 
and another eight until Being John Malkovich catapulted him into the big 
time. Now Kaufman is there to stay, not so much part of the scenery as a 

The full tianscnot ot this interview will be available online in the week of the 
film's release. 




Is S^ecdoche, Neiu 5&ri! self- 
indulgent? Perhaps. It's most 
definitely self-conscious. And sdf- 
reflesdve, too. It's over COTnplkated 
and infuriating. It's arch, mannered 
and pretentious. Because this 
is Charlie Kaufman, and over 
complicated, self-reflexive and 
infuriating isn't just what he does, 
it's vtfio he is. 

But somewhere inside the 
hyper-awareness, the metaphors, 
the in-jokes, the sly smarts and 
clever quirks is a real film. An 
ambitious and strange and beaunful 
film of bold but elusive truths. 

Caden Cotard (Philip Seymour 
Hcflman) is a theatre director and 
hypochondriac. His wife. Adele 
(Catherine Keener), has left him 
to purse her career as an artist in 
Berlin, taking tleir daughter, CSive 
and her friend Maria (Jennifer 
Jason Leigh). After a failed sSfak 
with his assistant. Hazel (Samantha 
Morton), (Laden takes his trocp to a 
vast watefwuse in New York to stork 
on apiece of art that wiD "stare truth 
in the face". As tvto decades slip by, 
Caden wfll recreate a model of the 
city inside the warehouse, where a 


concentre cast of actors will play 
the actors playing the actors idling 
the actors in the story of his, their 
and our lives. 

This is barely to scratch the 
surface ofa film whose structure 
is at orce as setf-COTtained as 
a Russian doD, and as free form 
as a fever dream. Its neatest 
contemporary is Harmony 
Korine'sMr. Lonely, but a better 
reference point might be Lynch's 
MulhoUand Drive. While it's txjt 
as dark as that nightmare. 
Synecdoche is powered by the 
same kirvd of rigorous intdligerv;e 
and uncompromising vision. 

But a vision of what, exactly? 
This is a film that doesn't yield 
its secrets easily. Instead, they're 
buried somewhere beneath, or 
perhaps within, the meta -textual 
layers stretched across this 
strange, spravtding canvas. 

Kaufman is obsessed with the 
power of artifice. Andit'srx3t just 
that giant model city - the film is 
full cf odd arvd arresting detaOs that 
invite then defy explanation. Look 
dosely and Kaufman's chronology 
is as cracked and s^nteied as his 


futuristic dty streets. A Zeppelin 
is tendered in all-too-obvious CGI. 
Actors age with painfully transparent 
prosthetics. A children's cartoon 
echoes (Laden's subconsdous. 
Fascist clowns herd citizens onto 
buses for 'Funland'. Eye drops 
replace teats. A petal falls from a 
tattoo. A burning house punettates 
the film like a question mark. 

But just as you're beginning 
to lose yourself completely in 
this world of actors, fakes and 
facsimile, the artifice begins to 
assume its own kirxl of truth. When 
there are so many acts of invention, 
the difference between the 'real' 
and the 'unreal' eventually shades 
into nothingness. 

Whatever you make of it, you 
have to admire Kaufman's bold, 
boundless ambition. Is Synecdoche 
the story of a man losing his grip 
on reality, or finding his place in 
it for the first time? Is it about a 
decline into madness? Or is it a 
blind leap into the unknown and 
unkrxjwable depths of the soul? 

(Lertainly, it's a film that keeps 
itself at a disiartse, and that makes 
it difficult to respond to on an 


emoticnal as wdl as an intellectual 
level. Anxious and ptery, Kaufrnan's 
direction is consistent with his 
writing. Scenes are short and 
restless; dialogue is packed tight 
together, ^t out of the mouth 
like rotten fruit. 

Some people wiD hale it, arxl 
those people will be impossible 
to perstade Bui all an is vanity 
Tb harangue any filmmaker for 
self-indulgence doesn't make 
sense, "'founever reaDy looked 
at yourself," says Hazel to (Laden. 
Bui Charlie Kaufman did. In 
Synecdoche he's looked at himself, 
al life and al death long and laid 
and honestly. And he deserves to 
be indulged. Matt Bochenskl 
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The winner of the FIPRESCI 
prize (awaided by the Iraemaliona] 
Federation of Film Critics) at last 
year'sBeriin Film Festival. Lake 
Thhoe is the second film from 
young Mexican director Fernando 
Embcke, a graduate of the 
prestigious Centro Universitario 
de Estudios Cinema tograficos, 
and contemporary of Mexican 
filmmakers including Carlos 
Reygadas, Amat Escalante and 
Francisco \&rgas Similarintone 
to Duck Season. Eimbcke's 
auspicious and seductive 2004 
debut, this wholly assured return 
simikrly concerns itself with the 
uneasy passage from adolescence 
to adulthood 

Set in a small haibour town 
somewhere in the Yucatan 
peninsula, Lcke Tahoe lakes place 
during a sin^e d^, b^inning with 
a resolutely non-dramalic car cradi. 
The car in question belongs to 


16-year-old Juan (Diego Caiano), 
who has had enough of his family 
problems, and in an attenpt to 
escape is cruising around the 
oulskins of his municipality in his 
parent's shiny new motor. During 
his attempts to find a mechanic 
enable of getting the vehicle back 
on the road Juan tes a number 
of esc^ades involving a lethaigic 
dog-loving repairman (Hector 
Herrera); Luda (Daniela Y^lentine), 
a punkish young waif with an infant 
son; and a Bruce Lee-obsessed 
teenager (Juan Carlos Lara 11) 
who turns out to be an expert in 
aD things mechanica). In one single 
day, the absurd and completely 
irreconcilable worlds of these 
people help Juan to understand 
that there are things that are as 
inevitable and inexplicable as death. 

Devdoped wtilh support from 
the Sunctonce Screenwriters Lab, 
this beautifully judged and deftly 


directed ccaning-of-age tale confinns 
Eimbekeas one of the brightest 
voices in Mexican cinema's current 
crop cf emerging young talents. 
Something ofa paradox in that 
it maiMges to be terrifically funny 
while amultaneously incredibly sad 
the film emerged from a pivotal 
incident in the director's own life: 
a simple accident bom of Eimbcke's 
attempts to come to terrrs with his 
father's untimely death. 

Enigmatically titled (though its 
meaning is ultimately revealed to 
heartbreaking effect) , Lake Tahoe 
gradually reveals itself to be less 
about seemingly ranitom incidents 
and encounters - though these also 
count for much - and more about 
tragedy, loss and the near catatonic 
slate induced by grief. 

Shot in the spare, minimalist 
style of Ozu, and cleariy indebted 
to Jim Jarmusch in its corKeniration 
on incidental details and its 


favouring of static, lableaux- 
style sequences (the director 
terms it 'voyeuristic dnema'), 
Eimbcke, working in harmony 
with dnematographer Alexis Zabe 
fSilem Liehi) . di^lays an astonishing 
precision. Of equal note are ihe 
tremendously endearing and 
naturalistic performances from 
an ensembleofbigely non-actors. 
Catano (who was recently seen in 
Jonas Cuardn's equally startling Ario 
Una) particulariy excels and looks 
set to become ihe latest pester boy 
of Mexican dnema. Jason Wood 
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NEWEST BRANDS & FRESHEST TALENT! 


MENS & WOMENS 
CLOTHING & accessories! 


LONDON 


• "Six years and counting, Margin is still at the 
forefront of new streetwear fashion talent, 

. providing an affordable stage where other 
shows fail to deliver." 

+ Huck Magazine 

"Margin captures the youthful, edgy style of the , 
eco-aware London fashion brigade." 

+ Greenmystyle.com + 

"In its sixth year Margin is still the place to go to 
find new talent in streetwear." , 

+ Coolhunting.com + * 

"Debut, fledgling and import brands provided 
, plenty of directional angles at the London 
streetwear show.” 

+ Drapers + •* 

‘Thanks Margin: You bring a breath of fresh air 
back into the overcrowded fashion jungle. Your 

* next date with us is already in the calendar!” 

+ Kinki + ,• 


.** .* Sunday & Monday 

2nd & 3rd August 2009 

10am til 6pm 
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The Music Rooms 

South Molton Lane 
• London W1 .• 


www.margin.tv 
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Paul Dano is a hard man to gel hold □!. After weeks of scrambling to gel 
in fouch with his reps, a dale is fnally set but at the last minute the time is 
changed then changed again. Once you’ve tracked him down, however, 
even if he's sounding sleepyafler a day-long junket, he’s more than happy 
to talk about his passion for films and upcoming projects. 

His latest. Gigantic, sees him take the role not only of the male lead 
but also of executive producer. This, he says, wasn’t so much a career 
decision as something he did simply to get the fim made. “H was more of 
a collaborative effort; I wasn’t on the phone with finanoers or anything like 
that. It was just because I was involved in it for a tong L'me fhat I stayed 
active and helped the f tm gel made." 

A good thing loo, as the script by Matt Aselton (who also directed) 
and Adam Nagata languished for many years before fnally being picked 
up. The story of a 28-year-old mattress salesman wHh an unrelenting need 
to adopt a Chinese baby was inspired by Asellon’s own childhood. As the 
youngest kid in his family, Aselton wanted his parents to adopt a Chinese 
baby so he could haveayounger sibling. After telling the story to Nagata, 
the film soon evolved. 

Its unusual premise and lead character, Brian, intrigued Dano when 
his agent dropped the script through his door. “I read the script and just 
really liked it, and really Identified with the Brian character. I loved his 
combination of depression mixed with confidence; he seemed like a normal 
guy on fhe surface but kept surprising me throughout the film with the girt 
and the baby. I just felt something for him. From that I got in touch with Matt 
Aselton and we got along, saw the same film, saw the same character and 
decided to do it together." 

While Brian is intriguing enough, Gigantic is filled with peculiar yet 
believable characters like Harriet, aka Happy (Zooey Deschanel), a quirky 
rich girl who runs into Brian while buying a mattress for her wonderfully 
inappropriafe businessman father with back problems, played by John 
Goodman. Although acting as exec producer, Dano admits he had little to do 
with the casting, even if he did map out some ideas through conversations 
with the director. “We just talked about it and it was clear that Goodman 
would be right. I think Matt had that idea. I’ve been a tan of his fora longtime 
and luckily we got him and he’s just a wonderful human being, great actor, 

I loved working with him. And Zooey we definitely talked about because the 
male role was cast first and you try and cast a girt who you think is gonna 
work, and she wanted to do the movie after meeting with Matt. We got along 
great. She is just a very vibrant woman and it was great to work with her." 


Gigantic is the latest in a long line of independent films that Dano has 
put his name to after starring in 2001 ’s L.I.E., aged just 1 5. But he’s never 
made a conscious decision to avoid more mainstream Hollywood films. 
“I don’t feel like I discriminate between independent and studio films," he 
says. “I definitely do need to feel inspired by material and that’s just the w^ 
it works out. I like to have a character that I can learn something from and be 
in a film I might like. Aso, I like something you can discover, because generic 
stuff where you know what the film’s gonna be is uninteresting to me." 

Along with the romantic elements that dominate the film, Brian finds 
himself constanfly under attack from a homeless hitman - something that’s 
as random as it is intriguing. Dano insists it isn’t one of those unanswered 
mysteries designed to set internet chatrooms alight. “I loved that element 
when I read rt," he says. “It just kept me on my toss and I do think it serves 
a purpose - I think it says a lot about Brian and I think it’s a manifestation 
or repression of his frusfration and depression. I fhink rt shows that the 
character is living with something else and there’s something darker 
happening underneath the exterior. For me, it says quite a bit but it is 
supposed to have that element of mystery or have an abstraction to it." 

After the runaway success of 2006’s Little Miss Sunshine at\6 fhe 
critical acclaim of There Will Be Blood fhe following year, Dano baa leant 
his voice to the eagerly anticipated Spike Jonze adaptation of fhe classic 
children’s book Where The Wild Things Are, alfhough it was much more 
of an acting experience than it may seem. “The actors would get together 
on a sound stage and we would act rt out tor almost a month, and they 
recorded us and recorded outvoices and then they moulded the puppets 
based on what we did," he explains. “I wasn’t in front of a green screen 
and I wasn’t in the recording booth - I was actually playing around with 

After Gigantic's release, Dano intends to take a break, get a new 
phone (after being out off he proclaims his current one a “piece of crap") 
and “just have a life" in his native New York with all his non-actor friends. 
But despite getting occasionally spotted on the subway, don’t expect to 
see him getting papped falling out of clubs with a bunch of knickerless 
girls. “I honestly believe that you can avoid all that if you want to by choice," 
he says. “For me, it’s all about learning how to deal with everything while 
keeping focused on the work." 

A full transcript of this interview will be available online in the week of the 
film’s release. 



People who adopt foreign respectively) inadvertently falls 

otphansareoneof three things: asleep on one of Brian's beds, 

a) too old to procteate; b) unable and becomes yaarejther eccentric 
to procreate; or c) a HoDyvwjod character in his life, 

star looking for a bit of positive Paul Dano has made his 

publicity. Brian (Paul Dano) name playing interesting characters 

doesn't fit any erf those categories, in quirky films, and Brian is 
which immediately mates him no different. Languishing in a 

a little bit weird. schizophrenic state of confidence 

He's 28, single, works as a and depression, he drifts from 

mattress salesman and was the encounter to encounter while 
afterthought chDd of elderly patents. fbiatedonthegoal of becoming a 

Apart ftan harbouring a lifelong angle father. ZooeyDesctHtiel plays 
obsession to adopt a Chinese to type, but is no less charming as 

baby he meanders between odd Harriet 'Hafpy' Lolly lifio falls first 
jobs occupied by equally odd and thinks later after her chance 

people, all the while avoiding a etxxjunter with Brian. Lftisurpriangly, 

homicidal, homeless hitman. But theteaten't enoughsuperlatives 
a wrench is thrown in the vrorks toshower on John Goodman, 
when the daughter of a wealthy His performance as the rich, brash 

and overbearing customer (Zooey arxl abrasive businessman is as 

Deschanel and John Goodman offensive as it is funny. 


What makes Gigontfe they're quirlq" without being 

interesting is that it centres on annoying, funny without being 

a young man who, at the outset, clownish and odd but realistic, 
leads us to believe that he has As funny and interesting as it is, 

little or no interest in doing the however, the film raises more 
things that 28-year-olds are question than it answers. Wl^ 

supposed to do. His constant is Brian obsessed with having a 

and unrelaiting desire fora baby Chinesebaby? Why is a homeless 
is largely unesplairted, and yet it man trying to kill him? And 

comes across, quite curiously, as why the hell is it called Gigantic, 
a strange kind of strength, rather anyway? There may be no 

than making Brian seem like a answers, but the ride is so 
lost soul looking for something interesting and entertaining 
to give him a sense of self-worih you'll hardly mind Limara Salt 
Eschewing a traditicnal three- 

act structure, writers Adam AlIlicipjliDll,P81ll Dam ISCaiVlugatilStllH 

Nagata and Matt Aselton (who career 111 ladeiiearierttflrr.O 
also direaedl offer us a snippet of 

Brian's life, which peters out ratfer Enjoymeot Qiilrl^, original and Instating. O 
than builds to a climax. Normally 

that's a weakness, but here the In RalrispecL Ksan Odd expenents, but one 
characters drive everything - thaaeeros 8«er more cbarming In hindsight. O 
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Reminiscent of Rodrigo Pla's 
The Desert Withh in its e>g>lo ration 
of the biblicai forces of punishment 
stirted against a transgtessive 
telalionship between a brother 
and sister, DeliQ is a sparse and 
shattering fOm. 

It begins with thesileiit tetum 
of Mihaii (F41ix Laptd). We aren't told 
\there he's been or for how long - 
indeed, Ibrthe first five minutes tf 
the film we' te denied a glimpse of 
hisfece. Theieafiei, direclorKom^ 
Mundruczd wfll return to Mihail's 
Impassive features in close up again 
and a^in, looking for some ctack 
in this rock-like etcterior that will cfler 
us access to whatever lies beneath. 
But he never finds one 

Mihail has returned to his 
mother (Lii Monori) who owns 


a bar in which the locals tadiate 
sullen hostility towatds this exotic 
outsider. Andnonemoteso than 
the mother's lover (Sender Gaspdr), 
a man who temains unnamed - an 
avatar of anger, vengeance and 
jealousy. That jealousy is directed 
at Mihail's connection with Fauna 
(Otsolya Toth), a sister close to him 
in age but one whom he appears 
never to have met. The two of them 
move to an island in the midlie of 
a rivet where, in anotter echo of 
The De^ri Within, they set about 
building a home for themselves 
away ftom prying eyes. 

In isolation, Mihafl and Fauna 
drift inexorably closer. These are 
raw and lender performances from 
Lajko and Toth. Toth is a striking 
creature - fragile and frightened. 


skin puDed taut over a fleshless 
boefy, she kooks like a aoretentration 
camp survivor. L^kd is burdened 
by an inexpressible weight. His is a 
teise, reactive petfonnance, but one 
vthich is never less than magnetic. 

There are moments of poeliy 
in Mundrucxd's direction; a slow- 
motion svtarm of mourners on boats 
at sunset; landscapes that evoke 
impressionist paintings and one 
shot of flowers on beer gbsses 
that has something profound and 
magical to say about the fragiity 
of love. But thisisafilmsuSusedin 
venaHly, intolerance and halted. 

There's an inevitability to 
Fauna's fate at the hands of her 
stepfather that seems not just crtjel 
but orass. And the director treats the 
film's climax with a sense of helpless 


sadness rather than the shock and 
outrage it deserves. When it really 
natters Mundtuezd's first instinct is 
aesthetic rather than emotive. But 
if that strips the film of a measure 
of moral authority, it only adds to 
the feeling of hoDow nihilism that 
st^ with you long after the closing 
credits. Matt Bochenskl 

AnticipfllDn. Declaietl the best! Im In Ceenes' 
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Far from fllUngthe bathtub with quicklime in which to dun^) the gaudy 
corpse of another live-action Disney dud akin to the Aryan mob of High 
S:hool Muacol . you might besuiprisedal just how likeable the bubblegum 
teen romance of HannohMoniana: TheMoute actually is. And this is due to 
the st4ierior comic chops of amiable songbird, Miley Cyrus. The story, for 
those interested, sees Miley Stewart (Cyrus) loping up life in the guise of LA 
pop sensaticn Hannah Montana That is, until she's forced to rediscover her 
■fennessee roots and come to termswith the meaning of family, friendship, 
yada, yada. it's an easy-to-dismiss tale directed with enough panache to 
drag it across the finish line, but Cyrus' performance supplies the material 
with a much-needed sharpness Better things are ahead. Alan Mack 


Based on the memoir by Kevin Sampson. Awavdavs is a ham-fisted 
coming-of-age drama that fails to say anything interesting about male 
bonding, violence or the peculiar northern soul of Liverpool. The eariy 
'80s on the Wirral, Maggie Thatcher is in power, stripping this traditional 
industrial community of its cohesion and identity. Paul Catty (Nicl^ Bell) 
falls in with the local football hooligans, perhaps inlcve with the seductive 
appeal of Elvis (Liam Boyle), who dreams of escaping this grim, grey 
worid for better things. Director F^t Holden also dreams - of relevance, 
insight and empathy. But all he can manage is the empty speaacle of 
male violence. With a flatulent script, mudcfy photography and pedestrian 
pacing Awaydoys is one giant missed opportunity. Matt Bochenskl 



THE GROCER’S SON 



LiniE ASHES 



Returning to the old homestead has providedthe catalyst for countless 
films over the years, and Eric Guirado revisits the prodigal son set-up for 
his enjoyable second feature When his father is taken ill, cynical dty slicker 
Antoine (Nicolas Cazale) begrudgingly moves back home to fYovence to 
help out with the famfly business. As Antoine struggles to keep a level h^d 
when confronted with his often eccentric clientele, family tensions rise, 
vhile Antoine's brother, Francis (Stephan GuMn-TTllfe), suffers quiefly with 
his own set of problems. While The Grocer’s Son treads familiar ground, its 
steps are delicate and gtaceful allowing us to dwdl on these quiet moments 
of family dysfunction and the charismatic characters that populate the 
countryade, with a few genuinely feugh out loud moments. Lee Griffiths 


Salvador Dali; master of the surreal, inventor of the Lobster Phone 
and bearer of one of the mest recognisable moustaches in history. Federico 
Garda Lorca dramatist, poet and thin^ masked homosexual Friends? Yes. 
Ixivers? Here's where it gets controversial. British diredor Paul Morrison 
presents an unconpromising take on astoty of love, loss and the creative 
influences of three men - Dali (Robert Patlinson), Lorca (Javier Beltran) 
and Luis Bunuel (Matthew McNulty) - who would go on to become 
revolutionaiy artists. This stunningly shot peek into their world petfedly 
evokes the creative and political undercurrent of 1920s Madrid. Wretched 
rather llwt litQlaling, the pivotal Icve affair is beautifully handled, resulting 
in an intense piece throbbing with seiual repression. Kat Halstead 







MOMMA'S MAN 



BLUE EYELIDS 



Momma's Man is the story of Mlkey. a soul searching thirty-something 
who, alter visiting his parents in New York, becomes reluctant to return 
to his wife, child and responsibilities in CaHfomia. Azazel Jacobs' direction 
is sensiti',e and consideied, but Mikey is so tedious that it's haid to find any 
interest in his plight or the questions raised by Ike film. There is a glimmer 
of lepe in the form of Mikey 's father, pl^ed by Ken Jacobs, who becones 
frustrated by his son's quickening tegiesaon into adolescence. However, 
this hope is soon thwarted \tkien he neglects toad upon his irritation. By 
the end of Momma's Man's 94-minuie running lime, the only connection 
you'll share with Mikey is a desire to buiy your head in the sand and make 
it all go away. Alisa Caine 


Ernesto Contreras' slow and subtle study of abject loneliness is a 
curious affair. When Marina (Cecilia Suarez), a nervy, bird-like creature 
(andmuchismade of the metaphor) who works in a uniform store, wins 
a trip for tvw) to a swanky resort, it forces her to face the fact that she has 
no one to lake. Enter Vincent (Enrique Arreola), an equally lonesome 
dove who steps into Marina'slife at anopportune lime and agrees to go 
with her. First, however, they need to gel to know one another. At this 
stage. Blue Eyelids enters a theatre of humiliation as Marina and Vincent 
act out a courtship that resurrects painful memories of adolescence. But 
a feeling of quiet tenderness lakes hold as these two souls are entwined 
inexorably arouTYd each other. Matt Bochenskl 



THE END OF THE LINE 



BLIND LOVES 


Environment journo Charles Clover takes us through the grotesque 
narrative of an enterprise dedmaling oceans arri their eccsysiems. With 
populations of almost every edible species pkimmeling across the world, 
the fishing industry is in crisis. But quotas are still too high, set by poBtidans 
rather than scientists, and disregarded by the fleets. It's hard-hilling stuff, 
but the film lacks direction. Local industries are tarred with the same 
brush as corporate giants; while a tug of war pulls consumers between 
government health advice and ecological imperatives. Tb fill the void, 
tense music, journalistic platitudes and outrage feigned to camera are 
a staple of Qover's didactic interjections. Important questiOTS are raised, 
but the insubsianlialily of the film's arguments Mgs. Oily Zanetd 


Coming off the back of two triumphant awards at Cannes and Zurich 
last year, this documentary from Slovakian director Juraj Leholsly follows 
the sloriesof four different visually-impaiied couples and their search for 
love. The fly-on-the-wall ayle of filming may seem a little slow-paced but 
it's to the credit of Leholsky, who manages to use this to focus in on the 
sensual details of each perscsi's everyday life. The result is a perceptive 
and waimly empalhelic film that thankiully manages to avoid the common 
pitfalls of schmaltz andpalhcs that areso often befallen when dealing with 
such subject matter. However, the brief flirtation with animation seems 
faintly ridiculous, and in the face of what is otherwise a thoughtful film, 
it should lave been leftiai ihecuttingroonfloor. Ed Andrews 
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THE UD ON THE EXCESSES 
PHOENIl WORDS DT SOHE KAN 


Since Joaquin Phoenix's announcemant rhat 
ha’s downing nielhod acting tools to pursue a 
hip'Kop career, culminating in a much chewed' 
over appearance on the Late Show tVith Pavla 
Letterman, all bets are off as to the whereabouts 
cf his marbles. Whether hie fidgety, beardy, 
monosyllabic appearance simply pointed towards 
his enduring shyness, ora post-everything, living 
Joke on an Industry that doesn’t sit easily with 
non'Canformism, remains anyone’s guess. 

If anyone should have a clue, though, It's Chris 

showgirl turned Hollywood child agent, the late 
Iris Burton ' whose clients included the young 
Phoenix siblings (whom she discovered singing 
tor loose change on an LA street corner), Kirsten 
Dunst and Josh Hartnett. His new book, Hunting 
iVith Bsrracudaa, an account of the 13 years he 
spent helping manage Burton’s books, pivots on 
River’s demise and his brother’s early career. 
Yet when questioned about Phoenix’s tecem 
behaviour. Snyder la as non'pluased ae most. 

'I really haven't seen Joaquin, axcept one 
rime lest year, which wee at Iris’ funerel.” he says. 
'Prior to thal, I had not heard from or seen him In 
seveii'snd'a'half years since I put him Into a lime 
on Ihs way to the Oscars for Gladlsror . Joaquin 
has always been e lousy inlarviewer. For soma 
reason hs doesn’t like doing it. And River didn’t 
like doing it...’’ 

Phoenix, Is. he says, "truly a gifted and 
Incredibly talented actor, and he’s not a 
promollona person. He's not a Tom Cruise, who 
can go from city to city promoting a product - 
that's not hia gig, so to spaak. But what he did 


as mysllfiad...' He trails off, "I had dO e'mails the 
next morning * I’d missed It, I had to watch It on 
YouTube,.. 1 was Just like, 'Hey, I don't understand 
what you’re doing but I'm glad I don't have to be 
dealing with that ailuarion,'" 

Snyder's book, a near 300'page lament about 
everything he had to 'deal with' as Burton's aols 
employee and whipping boy. It’s not exactly a 
flattering leatament re his late boss, or any of the 
celebrities (or anyone else. In fact) that Snyder 
came Into contact with during the years the book 
covara. It seems that when Burton wasn't trying 
10 squeeze every lest drop of profit lor herself 
out of clients’ studio contracts, she was helping 
herself fo the contents cl luxury Christmas 
hampers intended for them, or claiming credit 
lor Snyder's successes ("I found Virgin Sulodes 
for Kirsten and Josh; nobody else really wanted 
to do that project, * he explains). And yet 
she stubbornly refused lo promote him from 

Snyder had been working intermittently 
on the book for 14 years, 'since River's death, 
trying to figure out exactly what had happened." 
It was bought by Constable &. Robinson four 
years ago but they became ’concerned' about 
how Iris might respond, so it sat there until last 
year. "Ins passed away and then it kind of went 
full throttle," Snyder explains. Not that he shored 
his publisher's concern: 'I didn't wrlta anything 
that wasn't the truth. I didn’t really go out To 
write something mean about Iris. I don’t Think IT 
comes off that way at all. She was This icon of 


talent developers, and they don't exist any more." 

While Snyder Is much more sympathetic In 
conversation than In his book, one suspects that 
a Iffellma spent running around after Hollywood's 
upcoming stars doesn't sxactly do wonders for 
your sense ot perspective. 

Especially whan their demands include 
providing (forged) death cerrlfl cares for reptiles, 
as when River refused In continue work on his 
last, unfinished film. Dark Blood , until he had 
proof that a snake used In filming had died of 
natural causes. You'd think that such behaviour 
might have alerted River's circle to the feel thal 
hs mfglit not be In a fit slate to look after himself, 
lei alone work, in the weeks before his death. 
"Nobody can control whethar or not somebody 
goes off snd doesaomething; nobody can control 
whether or not somebody doss drugs or drink, or 
any of tliat," rsflecrs Snyder, "and that took me 
15 years of thinking - that was why the book was 
wiittan ' of trying to understand what I could 
hava done differently." 

Besides, River's behaviour probably didn't 
stand out much In Crazylown. if Snyder’s 
account of his funeral is anything lo go by. When 
River's mother. Heart, asks for thoughts from 
the congregalicn, Jana Campion stands up and 
says, "I didn't know River but I just lost my 10- 
daV'Cld son. I had lo come ao that 1 could try to 
understand why these things heppsn.' As Heart 
embraces Campion, Petat Bogdanovich’s wifa 
throws her 5D cents in: "Peter and I adopted this 
stray cat that came around The house every day. 

We know my sister Dorothy is reincarnated in the 
cat." Cotta love showbiz. 

^ inn 
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LWLIES SALUTES 
THEVISIONARIES 
WHOSE IMAGINATION, 
PASSION, MADNESS 
AND GENIUS INSPIRED 
OUR LOVE OF MOVIES. 

WORDS DY 
PAULFAIRCLOUGH 


Before Den O'Bennon . epace was sleek. From 
Buck Rogers' Tight skimpies to the romper- 
suited Robinsons of Lost In Soaoe . the future 
was bold, bright and stripped of the peaky 
inessentials That made contemporary life so 
grindingty workaday. Sfar Trek had Ihstant 
culsme and Incomprehensible 3-D chess; 
Kubrick's 2001 imagined an interstellar alpha- 
male oouhtry club where malfuhctlohing 
hardware served only as a literal deus ex 
macfifrta; George Lucas’ THX il58 envisaged 
a streamlined. If sterile, society where, it 
seemed, even dystopian police states would 
have excellent facilities. But with a pair of Rims 
FUST a few years apart, O'Bannon changed the 
face of the future. 

In FB74. with director John Carpenter, he 
Took the disillusionment of a million cosmically 
minded West Coast peaceniks and shot it 
into space with the idly genre-mangling Dark 
Star . The Titular starship, with The air of an 
intergalaorlc VW Camper, is charged with 
The very Viefnam-era concept of blowing up 
'unsfeble' planets to make way for colonial 


expansion. Crewed by a bunch of morose 
beardles whose only common interest is Their 
loething for one another, the ship's mission 
has dragged on long atter The captain has died 
and the toilet paper supply has been Torched. 
MomentariJy Joyous bouts of planer-killing 
aside. Their lives are dedicated to avoiding one 
another, and are enlivened only by occasionel 
violent rage. Dne (at least) is insane, white 
another, played by O'Bannon as a dweebish 
office joker, isn't even supposed to be on 
the flight. It is a riny world of short tempers, 
paranoia and petty grudges born of unending 
boredom. It is, in short, the modern workplace 
travelling at lightspeed. 

As a film school protect, the movie looked 
high-end. Granted, household objects and spray 
paint were big on the budget tax-deducribles 
and, yes, the brattlsh pet alien is abeachball, but 
D'Bannon's etfects expertise and Carpenter's 
love of low lighring and claustrophobic close- 
ups filled a lot of holes. But when the film was 
picked up for cinematic release, as O'Bannon 
put IT, "Instead of The most Impressive student 


film ever made, we had The least Impressive 
professional film ever mads." The critics were 
not kind: 'Much of The movie takes place in The 
cinematlo equivalent of eero gravlfy," wrofe The 
Sew York Times, "and one of The astronaut's 
silver-colored suits has a front panel that looks 
suspiciously like a muffin tin." 

But these arriviste sci-fi clneastes were 
missing the point. Dark Srsr wasn't 200f: 
A Spece Odyssey. As The movie's production 
designer, as well as writer and star, O'Bannon 
had created a vision of Things to come that 
owed more To The physical and moral decay 
of The Nixon years than to Kubrick's brightly 
lit corporate millennium. This was a future in 
which Things didn't work as they should, and 
people were stili stupid. If was a universe 
where The meeting of fickle technology and 
human fallibility was merely the engine for 
mankind's great leap forward In The world of 
super-charged tuck-ups. 

O'Bannon called IT 'used future', and when 
he came to write Allen five years later (after an 
experience with Dune worse even than sITlIng 


Through a screening of David Lynch's film), 
he had already conceived an over-arching 
sensibility Thef made the earthy, naturalistic 
crew scenes on The Soerromo stand out as 
something entirely new in a mainstream sci- 
fi movie. He would go on To break box office 
records with his script for Paul Verhoeven'a 
Totaf fleceff . buf it was his blue-collar space 
movies That made It okay fo describe a future 
Thar, though less than Ideal, breathed as 
believably as the world outside The cinema. 

Dan O'Bannon once claimed that Allen had 
"a dire effect on every [scl-fi] movie since." 
In terms of plotting he may be right. Despite 
Their conflation of deep space and religious 
mysticism. 'BOs sci-fl efforts like Event Horiion 
and Sphere were unable to get past the monster 
In the shadows That owed muoh to Alien. 
But In the oinematic language ef serring and 
dialogue, D'Bannon’s work is the foundation of 
the best of modern cinema's dirty speculative 
worlds, replete with all the human failings and 
capricious technology that connect audiences 
on an experiential level to a future imperfect. 


EPILOGUE IN SPACE i ONE CAN HEAR YltUR SPLEEN 


importantly, ownership. Though O'Bannon came 
out (mostly) on top, he's always had a pithy take on 
his erstwhile collaborators.. 

'As Walter himself said tc us during 
preprcductlon, 'The greatest thing I have to bring to 
This proiect Is I don't know anything about science- 
fiction.' And That was certainly reflected in the 
various drafts that [Hill and Gller] did." 

everybody who would llsfen, any journalist, that 
he'd really written Allen and I stole his credit, until 
I finally got fed up and had my lawyer shut him 
up for good." 

"They're only Interested in the money with those 
sequels, anyway. These ere nor artistic fallows.' 

'The reader who is familiar with the film will 
notloe that rhe characters' names are differenr. 
This was one of Hlll/Giler's contribuflons. 1Ttey 
changed all the names." 


tl lb TME SfAB THEKgSSIfE a 









PEARCE^yys 


fUM INBUSIRV IS « corfusing 
fl*CE. FOBTUMTEiy, WERE HERE 

*ense of it with the 

flRSI IN A SERIES OF OISPATCHES 
FROM OOR INDDSTRV INSIOER.im 


RecsntV a 3ari online chat with Greg Motiaia 
(director of SunerbaH , 


he IcrrthCDining 
Into a Surreal therapy 
aeesion. With Qreg patjenlly llstenlne to my 
sleep-depriyed drivel, I ranted oyer that loved and 
loathed area cl every new film venture; the trials 
and trlbulatlona of ihefilm Finance atruale. 

Having juai returned From hie travels 
proinoflng Advenrure/and around the world. Greg 
has no such worries. Studios a 


renowned casting agenis.HavIng already attached 

le Of my iwc features in finance. 

0 oersuade the 
casting agent to Find me a handsome male lead 
that distributors would be e»clted about; although 
we had no money to aim For the stars, "Even the 
Yanks are struggling to finance independent films 


se, In his own unique wsy, trying to explain to 
IB how Independent film finencing is going down 


the rellet, 


delivering ti 


'W money sr 


d distributors 
>n the other hand, at the 
Stan of my directing career with one cult vampire 
hit under tny bell, em the proverbial hobo with a 
cup and a sign simply reading Please?' Hie reply 
was. -Vesh. | know... I'm lucky," which I'm sure he 
meant in a sincere end sympelhetic way 

Rewind one weak. I find myself silting In e 
plush leather chair and peering over a solid oak 


Ti Industry's i 


; rise of DVD piracy, rental services 
I your door, online streaming and 
couniless new cable channels (some showing 

blockbusters mere months altar they have vacated 

the cinema). OVD sales have plummeted in recent 
years. However, ihe enlertainmen! industry hss 
always had an adverse reaction to economic 
conditions; during times of recession audiences 
have flocked to the cmema In order to escape the 
worries and drudgery of their lives. And so cinema 
figures have risen wllh the growing financial crisis 
that Is takingover the Western world. From S895m 
in 2005, to Sl.2bn ,n 200B, box office sales are up 
a whopping 37 per centintusi lour years. 


Wllh cinema going great guns and DVD dying 
an achingly alow death, how does ihia aflaci ihe 
Independoni filmmaker? Dislrihulor fallh in DVD 
has diminished In a pdini where Inw budget films, 
without the stars and famous dlreciors to pull in 
a cinema audience, are seen as high risk. Add to 
thar the number of outleia lor DVD disappearing 
(Woolworths and Zayvi in the last taw months) 
and there just isn't ths scope lor the money men 
to make their quick buck on the smaller titles. 

This leads To an even greatsr focus placed 
on making mainstream cinema, and ihua 
squeealng out the Independent filmmaker with 
a thirst for ekploring alternative subiects. Some 
ql Holiywcod'a masl Importani studio directors 
started out as mlcro-budgel indie filmmakers 
tackling fresh and original ideas: Chrisiopher 
Nolan. Darren Aronofsky, even George Lucas. But | 
wonderhcw many more true mavericks we willsee 
releasing films in the next five years. My greatest 
concern isn't the recession; it's me future of the 
small Independent film. I may have to start holding 
my sign even higher, 


1 1 (. THESTAS 7}1£;; 
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WHERE 
THE WILD 
THINGS ARE 

DRECFIQ BV S|A» ime Bl Dacaria 2EIS 
MjljPVm How many times have 
UUiHw you watchedthe trailer 
for Jonze's adaptation of Maurice 
Sendak's chiidren's classic? Ten? 
Twenty? Put simply; it’s one of the 
most stilling traileis we've ever seen, 
with stunning use of a re-recorded 
version of Arcade Fire's 'Wake Up'. 

ANTICHRIST 

mticrio Bf LatsiMiiM ni tbc 

A couple make love 
against a sinister tree, 
its roots entwined with human Smbs. 
This is the first image From Anrkhrisc . 
vonlWer's forthcoming horror film. 
What it all means is anyone's guess, 
but we're thoroughly creeped out 
aireai^, and the recently released 
trailer didn't help either. 


MACHETE 

BBlCraiBf RptolRtidtlOJtr EnLagMlll 
Speaking at SXSW in 
March, Robert Rodriguez 
confirmed that the SinQtv sequels 
have been pushed to the back 
burner in favour of Machete - the 
Danny Hejo vehicle that began life 
as a fake trailer in Grindhotrse . The 
short was faitiy amusing, but will 
a fuB-length release stretch the joke 
a bit too far? 

DAS WEISSE 
BAND 

OHCrai Bf jiUtiaBBaife ETA Dctdter 2QQ9 
MMM Uttle is known about 
Umbiv the latest work from 
diock-masterHaneke, baning 
thefact that it’s set in iqiS and 
supposedly deals with the rise 
of National SodaKsra. It's in post 
now and qieculation suggests 
we may see an appearance at 
Cannes this year. 


PUBLIC THE THREE 

ENEMIES STDDGES 


BRECTBl Bf MttiaWawi EIA Ji^ 2(IS 

ura “.'r 

trailers for Public Ehemies look very 
sBck, and yet they alsobofcscuriotaiy 
modem for a film that's supposed to 
be set over70 years ago,StiII, thisis 
essentially Johnny Depp and Qiristian 
Bale doing ffeol in your granddad's 
old clothes. Who isn't exdtedbythat 


BRECTEB BV BoHit Fat Jv , Peta Fault ETA 201G 

CastingAfter months of 
rumours that everybody 
from Johnny Depp to Russell Qowe 
to Mel Qbson was due to step into 
the wigs of Moe, Larry andCuriy, it 
now looks Bke Sean Penn, Jim Carrey 
and Benido del Toro wil make up 
the final trio of the Farreify brothers' 
comic re-launch. 


project? 

AVATAR 

BRECTBl Bf Jaiiis CaiiBtm CIA Dccirtcr SUES 
What credit crunch? 
UMitf JamesCameron'sAuffior 
is now the most etqiensive motion 
picture ever made, with a reported 
budget of over $300 million. Time 
magazine caught a brief peek at some 
footage andreportedh tobe 'startling 
and absorbing'. Let's hope aD that 
cash was well ^ent. 


SPRING 

FEVER 


BRECTEB Byinit ETA TBC 

The er 






Srzring Fever have landed Lou Ye in 
hot water with Chinese authorities, 
but he's also picking up a load of 
enthusiastic support from critics. 
Ejfiea the film to surface at Cannes 
in the summer. 



1939 


IWftlTfnRY SHrtMPifchifl fTt™ 
rnija lliis BBC-funded venture 
lUWII is PoIiakDf’s first stab 
at feature directing in 10 years, so 
it's bound to be worth a took. The 
project is currently wrapping up 
post-production, aiming for a release 
later this year. Romola Garai stare 
alongside Bill Ni^y, Julie Christie 
and David Tennant. 

GHOST- 
BUSTERS III 

ORiCiaiBVTBCElHIII 
MMM Columbia Pictures have 
ImhJ ruled out Judd Apatow 
as a poasibie contributor to a new 
Chostbusiers sequel. However, 
Harold Ramis and Dan Aykroyd 
are confirmed aswoikingon anew 
script, so if this year's twenty-fifth 
annivereaiy re-release goes weH 
there's a decent chance that more 
details will be released. 


THE DEBT 

IIRECTlByMiiMmCTATBC 
MM* Tom Wilkinson 
UmUII is rumoured to 
be joiningHelen Mirren and Sam 
Worthington (the newlferminator) 
for this forthcoming Nazi-hunting 
thriller. Mirren is purportedly 
learning Hebrew and studying 
the history of Mossad in 
preparation for her role as 
a foimer intelligence agent. 

NEVER LET 
ME GO 

iiiiECTaiBrMfe(^ni20u 
MMM KeiraKnightley takes 
the lead nole in this 
adaptation of Kazuo Ishiguro's 
widely praised novel, set in a 
(fystopian Britain where genetic 
clones are fanned for their organs. 
Alex Gariand is on script-writing 
duties. Shooting began just as this 


KING SHOT NOWHERE 


IKEGTai BY teiadpJatWKSb fTA Ealf 201G 

n Cinematographer Vilmos 
Zsigmond has revealed 
that he expects to start work on 
Jodorowsty's 'metaphysical gangster 
film' (produced by David Lynch) 
this summer. Plot detaih are stiC thin, 
but we knowthatk'ssetin the desert 
and that Marilyn Manson is rumoured 
to play a 300-year-old Pope. 


BOY 


FUNNY 

PEOPLE 


nsiai BY MM^BA Augrel 2Q(S 
MMl The first glimpse 
IliliJUiU of Apatow's third 
directorial outing has asentimental 
appearance -a tone that seems to 
be verging on schmaltz. Given the 
quality of his past work. we'H give 
him the benefit of the doubt. Adam 
Sandlerfookstobemore subtle and 
restrained than usual, thank God. 


miECTHI BY SmTatteVtoii gA 2010 

Shooting is now 
underway on this 
Weinstein-supported take on John 
Lennon's childhood. The iconic 
round specs have gone to Aaron 
Johnson, a iq-year-old actor who 
previously appeared in 2006's 
The lHusionist . Kristin Scott Thomas 
and Anne-Marie Duff are also on 

GREENBERG 

BBECTaBY lidiBauitEli iTATBC 
MMM Baumbach's follow-up 
IwhI to Mareot at the tt^cfciing 
has now rolled into production, 
with Rhys Ifans and Ben Stiller 
appearing alongside Mumblecore 
muse Greta Gerwig Details are thin, 
but cringe-inducing black comedy 
is sure to feature heavily. 



UP 

BRECrFB BY Psft DoCti CIA Dctdie 2I(S 

Everyone's a critic. 

The Neiv ibrfe Times has 
quoted a financial ana^ as saying 
that Wall Street is vtnomed about 
Pixar's latest film. Yeah, well, we think 
that the economic crisis is the result 
of witchcrai but, you know, no one's 
listening to us are they? Stick to what 
you know douche bags. 


THE RUM 
DIARY 

BRECFTB BY Bnc8 Rrimson BA 201G 

Giovanni Ribisi K set 
■■■■■13 to join Johnny Depp 
for this adaptation of Hunter S 
Thon^son's novel, following their 
collaboration on Michael Mann's 
Public Ehemies . Shooting in Puerto 
Rico should have begun by the time 
you read this very magazine. 

THE TEMPEST 

BlllCmiBY JtieTaMiiii BATBC 
■MM ApparentlyRussenBrand 
!■>■■■ gave Helen Mirren a pair 
of his un- washed pants during filming 
of this Shakespearian adaptation. 
Theatrical purists are probably more 
interested in the fact that Mrren is 
playing Pro^era - formerly the male 
wizard, Pro^ero. 


SCOTT 
PILGRIM VS. 
THE WORLD 


BRECTEB BY EtoWiidii nA lateTOQS 

I Fans of the Scott 
Pilarim comics can 
now check out the first images of 
Michael Cera as the eponymous 
hero - a slacker musician forced 
to battle his newlady's ex-boyfriends. 
Meanwhile, it's also been 
announced that dnematography 
win be handled by The Matrix 
DPBBlPope. 



BROKEN 

EMBRACES 

nRECrtO By PrtroAtiafaa CTA Augul 2 (IS 
The ingredients 
may be familiar, but 
Afmodbvar's latest offering islooking 
ettiemely enticing: Penelope Cruz, 
Spanidi passion and a mournful air 
of mystery. The new trailer is filled 
with some brilliantly striking colouis 


FOOTLOOSE 

nRECTED RV EiiiwQcMa Ht AnI tDIO 

I Efron fans: he's just 
bailed on playing the Kevin Bacon 
role in Qsney’s forthcoming footloose 
remain. \W>tse netw for the rest of 
US: the project is still likely to go on 
without him 

INGLOORIOUS 

BASTEROS 

DRECTED RV Ouenlli TsatllB ETA Augtsl 2009 
OTHm Bosterds ' trailer 
UJiiiHV suggests a film every 
bit as nasty as you might expect 
from Tarantino doing The Dfrfv 
Dozen, but after the lukewarm 
reception to Depth ftoof. we’d say 
he has quite a bit to prove. 

TRUE GRIT 

BRECrifl fly Jtri CIMI Elltai Coal HA TBC 

n Given the provenance 
of this story take it with a 
pinch ofsalt, but Joel Coen recently 
told The Doily Moil that he and Ethan 
are planning to remake the John 
Wayne classic Tkue Grit, sticking closer 
toChariesPortis’ 1%8 source novel . 


UNTITLED 

JOAQUIN 

PHOENIX 

DOCUMENTARY 

BRECTEII fly CisevABect nA 2010 

B Everyone wants to know 
if Joaquin Phoenix is pulling 
some fonn of elaborate stunt or if 
he's just gone nuts. Following the 
actor's bizarrely vacant appearance 
on Lettermon in February, many people 
seem to be favouring the latter opinion. 
Affleck's documentary is cuirent^in 
production, so hopefully weTI discover 
the truth next year. 


BIUTIFUL 


BRSTfll fly AlelaKlroGimtjtt ftallii RA DccsnAai 2 EIB 

a Javier Bardem halted work 
for a week affer injuring his 
^ne during the filming of Inatritu’s latest. 
He plays a drug dealer who runs into 
conflict with a cop who also happens 
to be an old childhood friend. 


ROSENCRANTZ 

AND 

GUILDENSTERN 
ARE UNDEAD 

BRECTED fly Jatiaiiaiana fTA 1sI«20;B 



to direct a production of Hamlet, 
only to find himself embroiled in a 
strange conspiracy involving sexed- 
up vampires and the Holy Grail. 
Itsoundsextremety odd, but it's 
bound to be better than Lesbian 
Vampire KUers . 


# 

FILM IS A FICKLE BUSINESS, SO HERE WE SALUTE THE MOVIES THAT 
NEVER [fUlTE MADE IT. THIS ISSUE, JAMES WRIGHT LOOKS AT Sm 

“It's a foci sure os day ^Uoua night, sure os eggs is eggs, sure os euery odd- 
numbeted Star Trdi mouie is shit." Simon Pegg, Spaced 

There's a lot riding on JJ Abrams' reboot of the StcrTTek franchise, not 
least the hopes and dreams rfmilliorts erf dedicated fans. But even before 
Abrams’ wdcome involvement, there was li^t at the end of the woimhcfle 
for long-suffering Trekkets. Four years ago, Eink Jendresen's script offered 
them the sort of solution that they’d been awakng for decades. 

Riding hi^ on the success of Bond cfBrothers .EmmvAward-winnma 
scriptwriter Jendresen was commissiDnedto revive Star TVek's fortunes 
after the abysmal tenth feature. Nemesis. in2002. What ha turned in was 
121 pegesof radical changes 10 the TVek universe, tentatively titled Star 
TVek: The Beginning. Not only did Jendrasen effectivdy throw out the Star 
Fleet manud, he also ditched any previous^ seen centra characters. 

Jendresen described recent TVek films as "just another crewinjecpaitfy 
where the captain does something brilliant in the end." He wanted to 
avoid this structure, as well as the tedious time travel get-out clause that 
many of the films had fallen back on. Instead, he opted for a complete 
overhaul, taking the film in a sinister direction and moving far awayfiran 
Star Tek’s traditional sterile look. 

Taking place after the events of oreoud show Enterprise but before 
the original Star Thek series, the script portrayed the human-Rcsnulan 
war, commonly dqjicted as a major inteistellar conflict of atomic nature. 
Thts choice led one commentator to describe the senpt as 'a classic war 
siory set in the Stor Thek universe'. The film would have seen a wheJe 
new narrative without the typical captain and crew, instead focussing 
on a band of rebels acting gainst Starfleel's commands. They were to 
be lead by TSoerius Chase, progenitor of a certain James TfceriusKiik. 

De^ke the rather tantalising glimpse of what Star TTek could have 
been, the introduction of a new studio president at Paramount saw the 
project scrapped in favour of Abrams', and a reboot irf an earlier serpt 
entitled StarTkek; The Academy ftors - a title that for many fans treads 
unccsTifortaWy close to folice Acaderm . 

It's impossible to say if Jendresen's sweeping changes would have 
been successful with its legions of Klingon-^ieakingfirfloweis, but based 
on films such as StgrshipTVocpera , Serenity and even The Dork Knight - 
all of which embraced a darker and more nihiliscic approach to their 
source material - there’s every reason to believe that The Beginning 
cotid have been the start of something great. As things stand, Abrams’ 
vision is now the final SontieL 

Oiances of bde^ bang reairreoedr 

As likely as the warp drive neutralising the magneto^heric collar. That's 
veiy unBfcely, in case you don’t speak TTek. 






Paul Dano Zooey Deschanel John Goodman 
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"a tiny and perfect 
love story" 



